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a third the cost of permanent walls 


Office rearrangements are easy, quick and inexpensive with stock metal panels and posts 


In every large office there are opera- 
tions done better and more efficiently 
by small units in separate enclosures. 
And private offices for supervisors in- 
crease their prestige, improve morale. 


GF movable partitions provide the way 
to tailor needed enclosures quickly and 
easily. Free standing and less than 
ceiling high, they provide privacy at a 
third the cost of permanent walls. They 
do not interfere with lighting, heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning ar- 


rangements. And erection of GF par- 
titions creates no muss or bother; 
removal leaves no scars on floors, walls 
or ceilings. 


GF partitions are made of heavy gauge 
steel, with inserts of glass or acoustical 
paneling if desired. Panels, posts and 
doors come in standard sizes and in four 
heights which make possible almost 
unlimited flexibility of arrangement. 
Available in two pleasing wall colors— 
Balboa Green, Pebble Beige. Also avail- 


MODE-MAKER DESKS @© GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


Circle 420 for more information 


able in 160 Gray. This durable, baked- 
on-enamel finish is easy to clean. 


For further information or to see GF 
partitions, visit the showroom of your 


local GF dealer or branch (see classi- 
fied phone directory). Or write fora 
color catalog. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. M-63, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 














This ts a foreman dressing for work! 
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Time was when Pete wore the grubbiest 
work clothes he could find. He had to — 
with all the trouble-shooting he did. And 
as production fell behind he sometimes 
even had to fill in on a machine. What a 
waste of a good foreman! 


Today, you’ll find Pete in a white shirt 
— and tie. No longer does he do other 
men’s work. Now he’s the real right hand 
his management needs and wants. 


Pete’s management, you see, discovered 
the Keysort Plant Control Plan. And 
PCP helped change this situation — right 
in the office. 


PCP not only helps management plan 


in advance, it helps you as well. With a 
minimum clerical burden, you achieve 
greater reporting accuracy — flexibly, 
easily. Your office people simply punch 
pertinent information into the Keysort 
cards... Keysort them... and summa- 
rize direct to reports. There’s no tran- 
scribing ... no costly, time-consuming 
intermediate steps. You work with the 
original document only. Information is 
gathered daily — as it happens. Manage- 
ment gets it on time. And at remarkably 
low cost. 

The nearby McBee man has a presenta- 
tion which will show you how it’s done. 
Phone him, or write us. 
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Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio « 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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For further information, write on your letterhead to: 


Perey BOVIS @. Me. *®U. S. Pat. No. 2,745,001 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY > 
Canadian Patent Pending 


TRUSTED NAME IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 
(Circle 422 for more information) 
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MOVING TIP FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES: 


Mayflower ‘*Personal Interest” 


makes life easier for Personnel Transfers 


@ Mayflower Service has been especially planned to remove work ard 
worry from long-distance moving. A trained Mayflower representative 
goes to the home of the family you are moving with a complete picture 
story of the service, showing how everything will be cared for. He wili 
plan specialized attention for each piece that requires it, and make 
arrangements for everything the family wishes done. He will answer 
all questions . .. put their minds at ease . . . and leave helpful moving 
day aids for their use. Yes, you can depend on your Mayflower repre- 
sentative to take personal interest in the convenience and satisfaction 
of the families you move. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC.-INDIANAPOLIS 


AERO 
| Mayflowe 
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For any office large or small... 


OuUNOH_ DIVIDER -WALL 


pays off beautifully 


New HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall creates attractive, individual work 
units that can bring efficient order to sprawling general-office 
areas. Easy to erect or reatrange quickly, Divider-Wall 

defines department areas, establishes traffic lanes and screens 
employees from annoying distractions. 


With Divider-Wall standard colors—green, gray and tan, 
in addition to coral for gates—two dozen striking combinations of 
gate, panel and post colors are possible. And it’s permanent 
color, too. The HAUSERMAN baked-enamel finish never 
needs repainting ... just periodic washing. 


To see Divider-Wall first hand, consult the Yellow Pages and call 
your nearest HAUSERMAN representative. He will gladly arrange 
for you to visit a nearby Divider-Wall installation. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service...an Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7326 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your free full-color Divider-Wall booklet to: 


Free. Booklac -. 
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tit the Quitimati, Coleulator, the Thinkeing Machine of nerican 


+ dramatic, new Chap inthe ost morn Pride, Steet Stovy 


Business... then the Natural Way 10- Roy 


Herne 1s office evolution the Friden Street way — 
automatization that’s practical (and affordable) right now, 
in your office. It’s accomplished with IDP punched tape. 
Today even small and medium-size businesses are adopting 
this astonishing “no hands” technique. It simplifies 
complex routines. It eliminates human errors. It reduces 
time costs hugely. IDP is Integrated Data Processing. 

It is one automatic Friden office machine talking to another 
...and another and another...in a code language 

common to them all... from data origination and 
interpretation to final filing. Friden is the leader in this 
evolutionary era of office efficiency because Friden creates 
the Tape-Talk machines that make possible the new 
automated systems. Installed one at a time or progressively, 
each machine quickly pays for itself. 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y., SUBSIDIARY 
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.is the 10-key adding and listing machine with tape 
punch mechanism. A key IDP unit, the Add-Punch 
aad} cosa OL OF aod al-Yo mn e-] ol-M wali i-m old stalay-amelame-lolellalsamaat-Yolalial= ...is the essential programmer in many IDP systems. 
eo) al -W ol Ta lel al-Yo mh e-] ol-Mior-]alm ol-MElahd-1aela-he-1o Ml oh’Mie) dal-y, Operating alone or in combination with other automatic 
similarly-equipped machines. Typical Add-Punch func machines, this famed Calculator performs more steps 
ralolaksmlateilte(-Ma-tere)cellal-Mel i a-s¢-11-y-1[-Pe-t- (etme lh am ol gele ele in figure-work without operator decisions than any other 
rafolaime-Tate MeL al’{-1a) cola mele lal eae) Mimr-Lale Mmotele | lal:amt-te-bai-s d(ot-] Met-} ¢) calculating machine ever developed. 






























FRIDEN TAaPpE-TALK machines described 
briefly here are representative of many 
more units which can be integrated for 
specialized data processing. Whatever 
your problem, ask Friden! 


Typical job routines Friden Tape-Talk 
machines process automatically include: 
| Invoices, sales orders, shipment mani- 
fests, inspection reports, time cards, 


package tags and tickets. | x Sudow Cond Oh: 
To see for yourself how Friden IDP uly P 


works—hbeginning with the famed Friden is an IDP machine combining automatic writing and 
Calculator and Adding Machine —ceall automatic calculating. Equipped with automatic tape 

° ° e]eiavoiaumr- [ale mma -r-lel-1 amu | aml and-1¢ 0) 4-1 ¢-r-] ale mia -1e10)ge-mm ole) dame 11 ear 
your nearby Friden agency or write ol =h d[or-) mol ale mali aal-1aler-) Mer-) e-mm od dole] 0 let-1-me-] elm -1al-1e)iialomen alo 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., machines to transfer data to punched cards or account 


°y . . y > S ferhe: .) ne se ) \ e to otner office 
Inc., San Leandro, California... sales, ing Kecords, or Gata. may be sent by wire t 

a : A The Friden Computyper is widely used to systemize bi 
instruction and service throughout the ing, inventory, cost analysis, sales distribution, statisti 
U. S. and world. fo) dak-1 am Q'2e)iarcererelanlelepaial2ame)el-ie-lalelar— 


..@nables even small and medium-size businesses to 
make their accounting automatic. Whatever is typed on 
. a Flexowriter—an invoice, for example —is also repro 
2, fo [UYet Le Mme) aml oh’au 0) dele | 0 [oi ams ol 0] a Vol al-1o Min e-) ol-Pamm E-] ol Mm or-]a lim dal-1e mm ol- 
|} delet 1-5-1 Te Ma oh’ Ame) Gal -) amore) antantelammr-lar:40l-1-4-mE-) elma E-1L amaare| 
chines at nearest IDP center. Flexowriter tape can also ..-has 10-key patented keyboard, Visible Check window 


be used to actuate address plate embossing machines, for accuracy. Models available with or without automatic 
tabulating card punches, computers, and the same or step-over of multiplicand. Specialized extensions and 
other Flexowriters. adaptations of the Friden Adding Machine actuate tape. 
© Friden Calculating Machine Co.. Inc. 
DIARY (Cirele 425 for more information) 
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put your business messages 
on Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 


ETTER attention for your sales letters, 
B news releases, whatever you mimeo- 
graph, will come naturally when they’re 
bright, clean, easy to read. 

Clean, easy-to-read mimeographed 
messages start with a paper that’s made 
for stencil duplicating work. Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond. It’s now brighter and 
more opaque to give your messages more 
visual contrast, more eye appeal. The 
new, firmer surface resists linting—even 
at high running speeds. And, you can 
get up to 2000 readable copies from a 
single stencil. 

Colorful printed headings add appeal 
to your messages. Here, too, Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond is a star performer—takes 
beautiful printing, letterpress or offset. 

Hammermill Mimeo-Bond contains 
Neutracel ®— the exclusive Hammermill 
pulp that brings to fine papers the special 
qualities that nature grows in northern 
hardwoods. You get better looking copies 


because Neutracel blends with other 
quality pulps to give Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond a more uniform surface, a 
clearer, more attractive sheet formation. 
And Hammermill Mimeo-Bond still has 
the unique “air-cushion” surface that 
minimizes messy looking set-off on the 
back of your copies—one of the reasons 
it’s a favorite among thousands of stencil 
duplicating operators. 
FOR SHORTER RUNS choose new, brighter 
Hammermill Duplicator paper. Provides 
outstandingly brilliant short run copies 
—gives up to 200 readable copies from 
a single master. Made especially for 
spirit or Azograph equipment. 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and 
Hammermill Duplicator will fit your 
color Signal System. Their colors match 
corresponding colors of Hammermill 
Bond and Hammermill Bond Envelopes. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hi A M M E R M aa FOR BETTER COPIES FROM 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 


OFFICE DUPLICATORS 


(Circle 426 for more information) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Profile 


Sir: In my opinion the outstand:ng 

management article of many years is 

the Lewis of Argus Cameras feature in 
your December issue. 

ED MCNAMARA 

THE BASSICK CO. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sik: Some people have the idea that 
all the advancement going on in busi- 
ness and industry today results from 
technical, scientific research. Your pro- 
file article in your January issue makes 
clear that this is not true. Manage- 
ment techniques themselves are being 
researched, tested and _ perfected. 
From what I’ve been able to see, a 
good deal of this management im- 
provement starts down the line in the 
smaller firms, where the risks of ex- 
perimentation aren't so big, and where 
the problems of making changes are 
not so severe. Sure, General Electric 
has pioneered a lot of new ideas in 
management, and so have a lot of 
other big outfits. But for my money, 
the real big steps in advancing man- 
agement technique comes when a 
small company, like the one you cov- 
ered in your story (Servomechanisms, 
Inc.) picks up the ball from the big 
boys and runs with it. 

I was particularly impressed with 
the section of your profile article 
headed, “How to Create Tomorrow’s 
Sales Now.” The seven-step phase sell- 
ing idea to me represents the kind of 
imaginative management we need 
more of today. How many companies 
today really know how to anticipate 
their customers’ needs? How many 
companies are able to really trans- 
late a need into a new product before 
the customer himself has set up the 
specifications? It can be done, as your 
story makes clear, but it involves a lot 
more than most salesmen have to of- 
fer. I happen to be in the electronics 
field, and I know that salesmen—and 
the managers of the companies they 
represent—will ususally avoid taking 
a chance except under extreme cir- 
cumstances, and almost never when 
they have to put up the money them- 
selves. This is true especially in the 
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Two Great Companies Speed Important 
Business Operations, Slash CI 


Every day more and more progressive firms like those 
described here are simplifying and speeding major 
business operations with the revolutionary one-writing 
method made possible by modern Copyflex copying 
machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once 
—the entire series of copies needed to complete any 
systematized business operation are mechanically re- 
produced from the original. You eliminate the big cost 
and delay for retyping or rewriting constant informa- 
tion from one form to another. This frees personnel 
for other important work, gives you tighter control of 
operations, saves thousands of dollars. 


Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical— 
letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for 
materials. Copyflex will fit readily into your present 
systems, Mail coupon today—it can mean important 
savings of time and money for you! 


(BRUNING 
NE an 


Offices in 37 Cities of the U. S. and Canada 








Copies anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
In Canada: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 





Standard Brands, Inc.—famous pro- 
ducers of such top quality grocery 
products as Fleischmann’sYeast,Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee, Tender Leaf Tea, 
Royal Desserts and Nuts—uses Copy- 
flex to reproduce customer invoices 
from salesmen’s written orders. Copy- 
flex eliminates slow, costly retyping of 
basic information from one form to 
another, sharply reduces clerical work. 


machines. 
Name——— “a 


Company 


Cirele 427 for more information) 
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CHARLES BRUNING CO., Dept. 22-F 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


Please send me information on the Copyflex process and 


fe ST CaM res RE 


erical Costs 


Harley-Davidson Co., America’s larg- 
est manufacturer of motorcycles, uses 
Copyflex to produce over 250,000 docu- 
ments involved in production control 
annually. Operation cards are written 
only once. Copies made by Copyflex, 
without further writing, serve as pro- 
duction orders and other production 
control reports. Copyflex has cut cleri- 
cal work approximately 80%, given 
tighter control over production. 













Copyflex Desk Top Model 110 copies orig- 
inals 11 inches wide by 7 length. Only 
$555. Other models available to copy 
originals up to 46 inches wide. 
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Product Miniatures 
in Jewelry 


Fai 











Interesting, useful jewelry designs 
featuring your product in miniature, 
pay real dividends in product recogni- 
tion and acceptance. 

Let us show you some we have done 
for others. No obligation, of course. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


falhe Manufacturers Sass 1861 


95 Chestnut Street. Providence, R ', 
(Circle 430 for more information) 


(Advertisement) 
Home Study Course 
In Programming 
Business Computers 


A home study course, the first and only 
one of its type, is being offered by Busi- 
ness Electronics Inc. Designed for people 
without technical training or experience, 
it is based on a similar course members 
of the firm developed and are teaching 
at a large University. 


Students are taught to develop and pro- 
gram electronic systems for business 
problems such as Payroll, Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Inventory Control, etc. for a 
theoretical electronic computer called 
BEC. 


BEC was designed for instructional pur- 
poses and includes the best elements of 
commercially available computers. The 
knowledge the student gains from BEC 
can be applied to any computer. ‘‘Pro- 
gramming for Business Computers” pro- 
vides an opportunity for the student to 
study at home at his own convenience 
for only a few cents a day. 


Free brochures describing the course 
are available upon request from Busi- 
ness Electronics Inc., Educational Divi- 
sion, 420 Market Street, San Francisco 
11, Calif. 

(Circle 429 for more information) 
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electronics field, where almost every- 
one is working for the government at 
least to some degree and thus is pro- 
tected by one or another kind of cost 
plus arrangement. The incentive to 
pioneer is in a sense blocked. Why 
take a chance when you can get fat 
on the government without doing so? 

I say more power to outfits like 
Servomechanisms. I'd like to see some 
of these imaginative young guys put 
some of the older and fatter competi- 
tors out of business. 


@ The name of the author of this 
letter has been deleted by request. 
EDITOR 


Shannon profile 


Sir: The Shannon story in the January 
issue of MM is exciting and unusual 
because it describes the approaches 
taken by intelligent, alert management 
to meet the exceedingly difficult man- 
agement problems plaguing the elec- 
tronics field. 

This industry does have a “gallop- 
ing” obsolescence condition. In some 
instances, perhaps the aircraft indus- 
try, customers expect and understand 
this. In others, it is a new experience 
which makes the customer neurotic 
about what to buy and when to buy 
it, and generally frustrates the equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

The Servomechanisms approach in 
sales planning might not work for all 
elements of the electronics business. It 
is, nevertheless, an exciting technique 
worth thinking about and investigat- 
ing. With modification, it is probably 
adaptable to the needs of others. 

It is interesting to speculate on its 
applicability to electronic data proc- 
essing. Here is an almost “out-of-hand” 
situation with new developments ob- 
soleting current products without 
pause. Manufacturers have accentu- 
ated this condition by a continuous 
stepping up of the speed, and storage 
capabilities of their equipment. Never- 
theless, and despite their close rela- 
tionship with users, these improve- 
ments are tending to represent the ex- 
tension of engineering developments 
instead of demonstrating real aware- 
ness of customer requirements. The 
Shannon story with its emphasis on 
forecasting customer needs could be 
an answer. 

FELIX KAUFMAN 
DATA PROCESSING COUNSELLORS 
NEW YORK 


The problem and answer technique 
used for your “Profile of a New Kind 
of Manager” series certainly makes for 
informative, interesting reading. 

JOHN BRENTANO 


CONSULTANT 
PHILADELPHIA 





Planning service, sales 
or safety awards? 


Send for this FREE, 28-page 
booklet titled: 


“How to Get the Most 
from an Employee 
Award Program’ 





@ Would you like to boost sales . . . reduce lost- 
time accidents . . . or cut employee turnover? 
This booklet can help you do any of these. 

How?... by helping you plan and carry out 
a new program of employee incentives and 
recognition. 

Here are some of the useful facts you'll find 
in its 28 pages: 

* what presidents of 1,000 leading com- 
panies report on their award programs 

* what employee recognition means to you 

* how to make the most of the award 
presentation 

* the 4 steps of the Hamilton Award Plan 
(step-by-step outline of available ma- 
terial, promotional help, and expert 
guidance, based on our years of experi- 
ence working with hundreds of com- 
panies across the country) 

%* why more watches are given for long 
term services than all other award gifts 
combined 

* why more Hamiltons are awarded than 
all other makes of watches 

Write today for your free copy of this booklet... 
or just attach the coupon to your letterhead. 


rae 


| Dept. M-21 | 
Presentation Sales Division l 
| Hami._ton Watcu Company 

| Lancaster, Pa. | 
| O Please mail me a copy of your book- | 

let, “How to Get the Most from an 

| Employee Award Program.” | 
| My primary interest is in award programs | 
tor: 

: O Service O Safety | 

O Sales ce) 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 





NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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QUALITY STEEL FILES 


“Better Built for Better Business”’ 


ASE Files are functionally efficient ,. . speed the handling of office records . . . save 
valuable time. Drawers open easily and quietly . . . perfectly balanced at any posi- 
tion. Follower blocks are easy to adjust and have positive lock action. 

ASE Drop-In-Serts convert 5000 line file drawers for most flexible filing of 
various sizes of cards, checks and documents. ASE Files are available in sizes and 
styles to meet every requirement. Let your dealer help you obtain increased office 


efficiency and lower filing costs by selecting the right files for the job. 

















Write for complete information. There’s an ASE dealer near you. 
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AN D/L M1. survey OF COMPANY PRACTICE 


Critical analysis of on-campus recruiting, 
plus concrete suggestions of how companies can 
improve their recruiting, are found in the 


results of MM’s new survey. 





How to recruit 





Some firms figure 
they spend an average of $1,500 or 
more for each man they success- 
fully recruit from a college campus. 
Other firms spend a mere fraction 
of that amount, with good result. 
: The success of recruiting is not 
measured by the number of dol- 
lars you put into it; it’s measured 
by the number, kind and quality of 

men you get out of it. 
Are business firms getting maxi- 


WHAT THEY SAID 





1. Do recruiters often overlook good job candi- 
dates? 


2. If you were a college recruiter, on what three 
factors would you place primary emphasis in se- 
lecting a job candidate (red); and on what three 
factors do recruiters you have known generally 
place primary emphasis (black)?* 


Personality 69% 68.5% 
Scholastic record 68,5% 70.5% 
Interview 68% 72% 
Extra-curricular record 39% 34% 
Previous job experience 24% 14% 
Placement officers recommendation 17.5% 18% 
Pre-employment and aptitude tests 8% 17% 


3. What three factors seem to have the most 
appeal to students when they select a company to 
work for?* 


Opportunities for advancement 77.5% 
Salary 57.5% 
Company location 42% 
Type of business 38% 
Training programs 34% 
Company reputation 32% 
Security and fringe benefits 

Professional reputation of personnel 


*Percentages totalling more than 100% are based 





4, What are the three negative factors that you 
feel most often make a student reject a company’s 
offer?* 


Lower-than-average salary 74% 
Unsatisfactory location 58.5% 
Personality of the recruiter 53.5% 
No clear definition of job duties 50% 
Job requires travel 40% 
Poor fringe benefits 2.5% 


5. In your opinion what three factors would most 
help business firms to improve their recruiting 
programs?* 


Offer more summer job opportunities 65% 
Better follow-up of interview 

Better recruiting literature 

More pre-planning of interviews 

Better recruiters 

More use of alumni 

More plant tours 


56. Do you feel large corporations are in a better 
position to compete for top candidates than 
smaller firms? 


Yes 83.5% 
No 16.5% 


on cumulative responses. Minor answers ore not shown. 
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mum results from their on-campus 
recruiting programs? Those closest 
to the situation—college placement 
officers—say no. 

MANAGEMENT MEtTHOps sent a 
detailed questionnaire to 166 
placement officers in colleges and 
universities of all sizes throughout 
the country. Nearly all (actually 
over 95%) responded, and many 
reinforced their answers with sup- 
plementary explanations. 

What's wrong with recruiting? 

The most clearly defined criti- 
cism was levelled at the company 
personnel who do the on-campus 
recruiting. More than a third of 
the placement officers emphasized 
the need for better recruiters. And 
over half checked “personality of 
the recruiter” as one of the three 
most powerful influences — that 
cause a student to reject a com- 
pany’s offer. 

This doesn’t mean that place- 
ment officers think _ recruiters 
should be nothing more than “per- 
sonality boys.” Consider, for exam- 
ple, that 50% said that recruiters 
too often possess no clear defini- 
tion of the jobs they are seeking to 
fill; that too much emphasis is 
placed on the wrong characteristics 
of the graduating students being 
recruited; and that too little effort 
is put into pre-planning interviews 
and subsequent followup. The in- 
dictment seems to be aimed jointly 
at the recruiter's professional com- 
petence and his personality. 

But before you condemn your 
recruiter for weaknesses he may or 
may not possess, take a look at your 
firm’s recruiting policy. For exam- 
ple, how did you select your re- 
cruiter? Was he trained for his job 
or simply shunted into it? Has he 
the time to plan his recruiting 
work, or must he handle it as a left- 
handed chore? Is he provided with 
the tools he needs to do a good sell- 
ing job? Does he possess the au- 
thority to speak and act for the 
company? In general, is your re- 
cruiter as well trained and equipped 
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as are the salesmen of your firm? 
Goed candidates missed 

Sixty per cent of the survey re- 
spondents said that company re- 
cruiters very often overlook good 
employment candidates. | Why? 
Chief reason given is that recruit- 
ers have inadequate time to spend 
with available candidates. The 
placement officers are in general 
agreement that the usual 20- or 30- 
minute interview is inadequate. It 
permits recruiters to be swayed by 
a brief showing of personality or, 
as one placement officer put it, 
“dazzled by the fast talker,” while 
the man who is slower to warm up 
may be pegged as a dud. 

Recruiters add to their own time 
problems, according to the survey 
results, by restricting their atten- 
tion to the “top” men, i.e., those 
with scholastic honors, or the class 
or fraternity leaders. This leaves 
many “good, solid, sincere” pros- 
pects unnoticed, and many a re- 
cruiter empty-handed at the end of 
his visit. Says one college place- 
ment director: “Recruiting is like 
fraternity rushing. Everyone tries 
for the same man and many have 
little to offer the top prospect.” 

Despite the facts of industry's 
expanding technology, many place- 
ment officers feel that specialists 
are being wooed too ardently. 
They say that companies are pass- 
ing up a good deal of future po- 
tential by overlooking the more 
broadly educated liberal arts grad- 
uate, especially the man or woman 
who possesses technical aptitude. 
Reason given is that such a gradu- 
ate can usually be quickly trained 
as a specialist and is also equipped 
to handle management responsibil- 
ities later in his career. The place- 
ment officers in the study criticized 
the recruiters with statements like: 
“Concentrate too much on_ the 
specialists,” “Stereotypes on their 
minds,” “Miss a good bet in the 
liberal arts grad,” “Because of or- 
ders, ask only for students who 
know special techniques.” 


Summer jobs needed 


The placement officers offered 
their opinions on how companies 
can improve their recruiting pro- 
grams. Topping the list, 65% said 
that the best single thing a com- 
pany can do is to provide stu- 
dents—especially job candidates— 
with summer employment. Respon- 
dents specified a double benefit: 

First, you form a real tie with 
promising future graduates, and 
give them a chance to know the 
company and gain a feeling of 
“belonging.” This happens before 
competing firms start bidding. 

Second, summer jobs reduce 
costly first-year turnover; the man 
who is easily disenchanted outside 
the ivied walls usually eliminates 
himself before you have made a 
heavy investment in him. More- 
over, you have a chance to pre- 
screen candidates during the 
summer without committing your- 


self. . 
Poor follow-through 


Companies often make a hit with 
students during the interview only 
to lose them to a competitor due 
to a lack of followup or follow- 
through. The placement officers 
were in 62.5% agreement that 
better interview followup would 
strengthen results of recruiting. If 
a student is kept in the dark for 
weeks or months after his interview 
by the company of his first choice, 
he may sign with another firm. 

The survey makes clear that pre- 
planning of a recruiting visit is as 
important to the placement officer 
as followup is to the student. Con- 
tact with the college should be 
made by the recruiter well in ad- 
vance of a visit. 

Informative but concise com- 
pany literature should precede the 
recruiter to the campus. When such 
material is sent, students can famil- 
iarize themselves with the back- 
ground and opportunities of the 
firm, thus saving valuable interview 

(Continued on page 56) 





5 sizes for every type of floor, from 
2,000 to 1,000,000 sq. ft. or more! 
Available electric, gasoline, liquid pro- 





pane, explosion-proof. 


SCRUBBER 
VACUUM a 8&8 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES «+ 
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times faster! 


Does all the work in a single automatic 
operation: spreads solution, scrubs, rinses, 
picks up, dries. 


A modern efficient Lincoln Auto-Scrubber will outperform 5 to 
36 men using deck scrub brushes and mops. And the end result 
is far superior to floors cleaned manually! Since 90% of every 
cleaning dollar goes to labor, a Lincoln Scrubber-Vac rapidly pays 
for itself. Typical users include Ford Motor Co., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Prudential Building, Detroit Edison Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Lever Brothers Co., Douglas Aircraft Corp., 
Northwestern University . . . and many others, wherever there 
are floors! Five models, 18’’ to 60’’ scrubbing width, for all floor 
sizes. Write for latest bulletin and free demonstration. 
a, 


FOR BUYING FACTS weilt =... 


clean your fioors 
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American Floor Machines for 
any job, any budget. Rotary-type: / THE 
13” to 23’ brush sizes; 





reonnen from 3 to 55 gallons, Vi 

wet or dry pick-up. Dozens of <4 FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO. 

job-tested attachments. Soy e ms Paha ie are a 
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572-A SO. ST. CLAIR ST. 
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SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A review of 
current surveys 





Decentralized Purchasing 


There is a slow drift toward de- 
centralized purchasing, according 
to a survey of 212 manufacturing 
companies by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. One firm 
in three has made some change in 
purchasing operations over the past 
five years, and 60% of these shifts 
were in the direction of dispersing 
purchasing authority. 

The survey also reveals that 
many companies feel the need for 
better standards by which to gauge 
buying proficiency and the caliber 
of purchasing administration. Some 
firms, however, have been able to 
develop helpful measures, such as 
price variance studies and analyses 
of unit costs. 

Of the 54 single-plant companies 
participating in the survey, only 
three have decentralized purchas- 
ing. By contrast, the 158 multi- 
plant companies report a_ wide 
range of practices. In almost every 
case, local buying is done according 
to the policies and procedures laid 
down by the central office. As a 
general rule, the central office ne- 
gotiates all contracts, buys major 
raw materials and common-usage 
items, and handles all capital ex- 
penditures. Local units usually pro- 
cure items for the maintenance, 
repair, and operation of plant fa- 
cilities, emergency items, and mis- 
cellaneous supplies and minor 
services. 


Shorter lunch period 
popular with employees 


Half-hour lunch periods are 
gaining in popularity with factory 
and office workers, according to a 
survey of the American Cup and 
Paper Institute. A growing desire 
on the part of employees for an 
earlier quitting time, predicated 
on a shorter lunch period, has been 
a major factor in this trend. 

Of 668 plants reporting, 80% 
said the half-hour lunch period is 
now in effect for factory workers. 
This represented an 11.2% in- 
crease over a similar survey made 
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United Air Lines will pick up and deliver 
your shipment... hold space for it, too! 


























Want your shipment on a particular United Air Lines 
flight? Just say the words—“Reserved Air Freight.” 
This guarantees the space you need on any flight you 
want. United will provide pickup and delivery service 
if you wish. For further assurance, United’s system- 
wide Customer Service will monitor your shipment all 
the way to its destination. 


There’s assurance, too, in United’s frequent, high- 
speed Air Freight schedules, including same-day DC-7 
Mainliners and 30,000-lb.-capacity DC-6A Cargoliners 
coast to coast. All this is part of the new standard in 
Air Freight set by United. Specify UAL7 on your next 
airbill, then notice the difference. 


TUAL is a service mark used and owned by United Air Lines. 


Door-to-door service 





SHIP FAST...SHIP SURE...SHIP EASY 


ff) RESERVED 
SPACE 





Examples of United’s low Air Freight rates 

per 100 pounds* 
CHICAGO to CLEVELAND ..c.ccccccccece $4.78 
NEW YORK to DETROIT ..ccccccececss $5.0 
DENVER t0oOMAHA ..cticecdevecnecnese Gam 
SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES ..wcccsssece + 9.0 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND .. 2.22 + $24.15 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON .....+.«-+ +s + $27.00 
*These are the rates for many commodities. They are often lower for larger ship- 


ments. Rates shown are for information only, are subject to change, and do not 
include the 3% federal tax on domestic shipments. 
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For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Quaker Oats laboratory 
puts O.K. on cotton’ 





* Fairfax Towels used by Quaker Oats Research 
Laboratory are supplied by Chicago Towel Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


e In a spanking new building in Barrington, Illinois, the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, one of America’s oldest and most respected food producers, maintains 
a complete research laboratory. Just as its research problems are related 
to today’s (or tomorrow’s!) modern living, so are all facilities as up-to-date 
as possible. And that includes cotton towels for drying laboratory glassware. 

Cotton towels are quick-drying and lintproof. They help to maintain a 
neat, clean environment at low maintenance cost. 

Why not try cotton for the towel job in your plant? For free booklet on 
how cotton towel service will help you, write Fairfax, Department G-2, 65 
Worth Street, New York 13, New York. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL 
SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
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fairtax-lowels 


WEST POIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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five years earlier. Forty-one and a 
half per cent of the office workers 
in this same group now take 
30-minute lunch periods. This is ap- 
proximately the same increase over 
a five-year period as for factory 
workers. 

Factors other than just providing 
an accommodation for employees 
figure in the trend. The now com- 
mon coffee break makes an hour 
lunch-rest period unnecessary. The 
growing move toward in-plant 
feeding makes eating places more 
accessible and decreases the time 
required for this operation. 

Fifty-five per cent of the 
surveys respondents report some 
form of in-plant facilities are pro- 
vided. A sharp rise in the use of 
vending machines, as a direct feed- 
ing medium or as a supplement to 
the cafeteria, was indicated. 
Eighty per cent of those plants 
employing 1,000 or more provide 
cafeteria facilities. 

The post-war move to the sub- 
urbs by many firms formerly lo- 
cated in metropolitan areas togeth- 
er with the location of new firms 
in suburban areas add another fac- 
tor in the increased number of 
shorter lunch periods. 

Often zoning laws in suburban 
areas have required plant  struc- 
tures to be located far from out- 
side commercial feeding facilities 
and adequate transportation. In 
these cases, in-plant feeding and 
an earlier quitting time solve a 
two-fold problem: on-the-spot 
feeding makes a 30-minute lunch 
adequate and the earlier quitting 
time enables employees to have 
more time for travelling. 


Employee education 

Despite an increase in the num- 
ber of companies offering tuition- 
aid plans for employees, compara- 
tively few eligible workers are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity. 
This was revealed in a recent sur- 
vey of tuition-aid programs of 166 
companies by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

Forty-six out of 84 employers 
(55%) report less than 5% of their 
eligible employees took part in the 
programs during a five-year period. 
Similarly, data provided by 125 
companies for a one-year interval 
shows that over half (55%) of these 
firms experienced only 1% to 5% 
participation, 
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Office in Indiana Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, showing ceiling in- 
stallation of Acousti-Celotex Perforated Mineral Fiber Tile on the 
Structural Acousti-Line* Suspension System. Architect: D. A. Bohlen & 
Son. Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Hugh J. Baker & Company. 
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When Noise Goes Quit, Efficiency Goes Up! 


In today’s modern offices, operating managers by the atmosphere of quiet comfort. Employee efficiency and 
hundreds are finding an effective answer to the prob- morale rise . . . and management benefits in increased 
lems of excessive personnel turnover, absenteeism, productivity—a more profitable operation. Mail 
and errors: Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning! A Coupon Today for a free analysis of your office noise 
sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile problem, plus free informative booklet, “Sound Con- 
arrests din of office machines and traffic, provides an ditioning for Office Workers.”’ 


+, Acousn-(evotex — 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Sound Cmidltn 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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MAIL NOW! 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. MM-27 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 


Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your new 
booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Office Workers.”’ 


Name 


Firm si 


Address__ 
NII ccincrcsicteghasniisiahil 





















PRODUCT DESIGN 
& DEVELOPMENT 












MANUFACTURING 
COST ANALYSIS 





PRODUCTION 
PROCESSING 


' TOOL & 
EE DIE DESIGN 

















MACHINE DESIGN 








« TIME STUDIES 
2 AND ANALYSIS 
_ (SE avtomation 


DEVELOPMENT 





PLANT LAYOUT 
SPECIFICATIONS 








PRODUCTION & 
QUALITY CONTROL 








If you have a single check in the “can use help” column, 
you need the services of Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co. Our 
complete, contract engineering services are available when 
and where you need them. For more information, contact our 
chief engineer. He'll see that you get it immediately. 





19669 John R Street, Detroit 3, Michigan 








si ENGINEERING 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
i, G3, ] Telephone -TWinbrook 3-4500 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, CONSULTANTS & DESIGNERS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN DAYTON, OHIO, WASHINGTON, D. C. and TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
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Unexpected vacation by lottery 
forces delegation 


Here’s a management 
eee § development idea that 
we can’t pin down to the 
source. But it’s worth re- 
peating. This southern 
company puts the names 
of all its first-line super- 
visors and middle management peo- 
ple in a goldfish bowl. Once a month 
the general manager pulls a name 
out of the bowl. The “lucky” winner 
gets a two-weeks vacation. Catch? 
He’s got to leave the plant as soon 
as the drawing is over. 





Idea is to encourage supervisors to 
develop subordinates who can act ef- 
fectively in their absence. And since 
no one likes to leave a shop condition 
that can be criticized in his absence, 
the program puts pressure on super- 
visors to keep the shop in order and 
records up to date. 

Manpower Management, October, 
1956. 


Good teamwork brings results 


“We management” is 
one of the most impor- 


tant builders of team- 
ee «“< 
work. By “we manage- 


INC. ment” we mean _ that 
kind of executive that 
thinks of the progress of 

his department, its individual mem- 
bers and himself as a unit . . . Every 
executive should shape his manage- 
ment policies and activities so as to 
contribute his part to the success of 
his unit or team .. . Sell yourself 
on that policy, then see how much 
more satisfaction the job gives you. 
Sell this policy to your employees 
and watch the difference in reaction. 
You will see more effort and you will 
find the suggestions and ideas com- 
ing just a little more frequently. .. . 

When going through your depart- 
ment, don’t stay in the main wide 
aisles. Get into the nooks and cran- 
nies, into the narrow work aisles and 
closer to your employees . . . Get 
out into your plant area and meet 
your team frequently. Let them get 
to know you well. Give them a 
chance to feel your leadership. It may 
seem like non-productive work, but 
it will bear more and more fruit of 
human understanding and help to 
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‘‘Forsooth,” quothes Sir Launcelot (ye 
industrious Office Furniture Buyer), 
“this trusty Royal Model 1210 Executive 
Posture Chair doth give one added stature. 


“Methinks the quest for such function 
and comfort bids fair to become a crusade.” 


Yes, each office King and Queen is 

sure to be pleased with Royal—ye Knight 
of the Exchequer (thy Prince of 

ye Pocketbook) ... guests in thy realm... 
ye Castle Custodians. .. everyone! 


Royal is doing much today that brings: 
new beauty to business efficiency. The 
regal look is unmistakable in this 

Royal Family of outstanding steel furniture. 





ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 4-C 


Please send me free: 

[_] Royal Office Furniture Literature; 

_| A“Knight of the Red Plume” Helmet (children will love it); 
|__] Please have a Royal Dealer call. 


Name 





Company 





Street 





City, Zone, State 





@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeseeeeee 
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Piant yourself 


FRONT ROW CENTER... 


FOR BETTER 
MARKETING— 


in B&O'’s Land of Big Opportunity 


The nation’s growth statistics prove the B&O 
area is the focal point of population weight and 
the center of the top industrial areas—with the 
lion’s share of Standard Metropolitan Markets. 


For distribution purposes this means B&O’s 
Land of Big Opportunity provides front-row 
spots for your plant. We can show you an acre or 
a thousand, strategically placed to better your 
national distribution. 


THIS 
Look them over with a B&O plant-location SPECIAL STUDY 
man...or see them at your desk in 3-dimensional ON REQUEST 
From the 


; ir views. Ask our man! 
color and air views. Ask ou ao Sineean. 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
YOU CAN REACH HIM AT: 


. od 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 
NEW YORK 4—DlIgby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 va 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WaAbash 2-221] ‘ia gite 


gt 


ky 
A : — 
= 


*\ Bs 0/5 =F Ui diealelg-mr- mm Olallomac-lilger-te 
ars Constantly doing things — better! 
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build your program of building their 
efforts and_creative ability. 

Humanics. No. Five in a series on 
Cost Reduction for Industrial Man- 
agement. 


Big Business needs small business 


Big Business needs. . . 
the help of little busi- 
nesses. Complex, dynam- 
ic and constantly improv- 
ing though it is, Big 
Business is not, and 
never is likely to become, 
completely self-sufficient. For that rea- 
son Big Business and small businesses 
can... join hands in a partnership 
of mutual helpfulness. 

The most significant contribution 
that a small company can make to 
such a partnership is through spe- 
cialization—by turning out one par- 
ticular product or providing one par- 
ticular service, that the larger com- 
pany cannot hope to match. 

Service through specialization is the 
touchstone to success for any com- 
pany that can’t compete in terms of 
size. The small business that fails to 
face up to this challenge isn’t being 
killed off by Big Business, or by any- 
body else, it is committing suicide. 





J. Lawrence Buell, Jr., President, 
Formsprag Co., Van Dyke, Michigan. 


Generalists with judgment 


One of the always 
pressing problems of 
business . . . is training 
young men to pick up 
and handle important 
executive responsibilities 
; A young man start- 
ing out in a small business is inevit- 
ably drawn into every branch of the 
operation because the executive stafl 
is necessarily small. But as a company 
gets larger it becomes difficult to give 
young men the rounded, all-inclusive 
training necessary ... to develop 
“generalists with judgment.” 

I think we at Worthington are on 
the road to solving this problem . 
by having organized the company on 
a division basis. Once a company 
reaches a certain size, this step is es- 
sential . . . Each division is in real- 
ity a business company in itself, re- 
sponsible for everything, even the 
bottom line of the balance sheet. Un- 
der the division setup there is a much 
greater opportunity for young people 
to get rounded training. 





Hobart C. Ramsey, Worthington 
Corp., before Visiting Security Ana- 
lysts. 
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Send for the illustrated 
case history booklet 
relating to your industry: 
Financial 
Railroad 
Utility 
Petroleum 
Food Processing 
Beverages 
Manufacturing 
Institutions 
Schools 
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Since 1918, Bunte-Chase Candy Company has relied on its P-A-X 
“inside’”’ telephone system to help keep production flowing smoothly. 
Today, they tell us they couldn’t get along without it. 


At Bunte, everybody—from management on down—uses 

the P-A-X system for all inside calls. It gives them instant contact 

with persons in any department. Provides management with finger-tip 
control over all operations. And P-A-X—an entirely separate, 
privately-owned system—keeps the main switchboard free 

for important outside calls. 

Why not get the full story about faster, more efficient internal 
communications? Just write for the case study on the P-A-X installation 
at Bunte-Chase or the one relating to your industry. Automatic Electric 
Sales Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, IIl. 

In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 185 Bartley 

Drive, Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 


¢ PA X business telephone systems 


PAUTOMATIC Co ELECTRIC | 


Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic control 
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perfect 
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Duplicator O 
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=A-B-DICK model 225 AZOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


Pp erfect ? Perfect is a strong word but those who 


are using this new duplicator will give you some convincing 
reasons for describing it that way... 


Positive Cleanliness—Here's an 
exclusive advantage of the patented 
Azograph process. No smudge, 
stain or smear on the operator's 
hands, clothes or on the work itself. 
Desks and expensive data process- 
ing equipment stay clean—main- 
tenance costs are kept down. 


Handles Both Azograph and 
Spirit Masters—A. B. Dick master 
units in sizes up to 12 x 14% inches 
are available, plain—form-printed— 
guide-printed—and in multi-part 
sets. Continuous masters in zig- 
zag folded packs and teletypewriter 
rolls also available. 


Sit Down Operation and Foot 
Control—Increased operator com- 


Mail coupon below for more information. Or, if you 
would like an immediate demonstration without obligation 
phone your nearby A. B. Dick Company distributor. You 
will find his name listed under Duplicating Machines in 
the classified section of your phone book. 


= A-B-DICK 


AZOGRAPH e¢ SPIRIT PROCESS « MIMEOGRAPH ¢« OFFSET 
IMPRESSION PAPER ¢ FOLDING MACHINES 


fort results in greater speed and 
efficiency. Operating instructions 
are permanently mounted on the 
machine with all controls conven- 
iently located and clearly identified. 
Work table space near feed table. 


Systems Engineered Paper Feed 
—New corner paper separators and 
dual roll feed assure positive feed- 
ing of paper or card stock—includ- 
ing collated sets. 


Single Cycle Operation—Elimi- 
nates need for rhythm feeding skill 
when hand feeding is necessary. 
Selector lever permits continuous 
operation for automatic feeding. 


Blockout Slot—Conveniently lo- 
cated above master clamp. 


Name 


City 







... for the production of copies used in— 





® Sales Order-Invoice Systems * Production 


Orders * Purchase Order-Receiving Systems 
* Personnel Record Systems ® Engineering Paper 
Work © Time Payment Systems 

...and many others 





A. B. Dick Company Dept. M M-27 
5700 ‘Touhy Avenue « Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me more information about the new systems 
engineered A. B. Dick Model 225 Azograph Duplicator 


Position__ 


Organization 
Address 


State zi 
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All controls are in the 
palm of your hand... 
with UNIMATIC 


REMOTE CONTROL 
MICROPHONE 


The new 


ee as 


Commander 


“Makes Dictation Easy as Talking 
to an Old Friend” 








» Dictate 
* Listen 
e Unlimited Review 

* Erase unwanted words 


* Mark end of letter... 
electronically 


® Use same machine for 
dictation, transcription 


® Lifetime belt—never wears out 


Try it FREE in your office 


Through electronic magic the portable Comptometer 
COMMANDER puts perfect letters on your desk in half the time, 
because it automatically erases unwanted words and phrases 
as you redictate your message. You hand your secretary 
perfect dictation every time. Yet, dictation is as easy as 
talking to an old friend because ALL controls are in the palm 
of your hand. 


The same machine serves as a transcriber...it’s as easy to 
transcribe as to listen, because, with perfect dictation, 


< Smptometer — BETTER PRODUCTS 


there’s no need for time-wasting, error-breeding pre-editing. 


Best of all, the Comptometer COMMANDER actually pays for 
itself over and over. The mailable Lifetime guaranteed Erase- 
O-Matic belt wipes clean, electronically, in a second, ready 
for re-use thousands of times. No recurring cost for belts, 
discs, or cylinders. 


Learn how easy dictation can be—how anyone can turn outa 
far greater volume of perfect letters easier, faster! Want 
proof? Mail the coupon! 


a o> oe — 3 oe oe se — ee — 1 Eee eS 








COMPTOMETER—World’s fastest way 
to figure. Try it FREE on. your work in 
your office. Use coupon. 





ke 


Comptometer COMPTOGRAPH ‘202’ 

~ —No lost hand motion. More fine fea- 
tures than any other 10-key machine. 
Try it FREE—use. coupon. ‘ 


Feit & Tarrant Mfg. Co. ] 
1712N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. | 
In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd. r 
501 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Canada 
(_] Arrange a FREE office trial for me on: I 
[_] Send me literature on: ] 
[_] Comptometer COMMANDER 1 
(_] compTomerer Adding-calculating Machine 4 
[_] Comptometer ComPTOGRAPH ‘'202" | 
| 
1 
! 
i 
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Name 





Pint. 
Address 
City Zone___ State 
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Beg 


~ PLAIN OR PRINTED TO 
FIT YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Smith 





Quality—Size 
— Service 


Save time and work by flagging vital 
information with easy-to-use Smith 
Signals on original records... Larger 
sizes enable you to apply signals to 
double top folders, pressboard items as 
well as cards or letter paper. 





Smith Signals are sturdier, last longer. 
Made of hard tempered steel, the jaws 
have stronger grip. 
Available in “%” to 2”’ widths. Choice 
of 12 plain colors or printed alphabet- 
ically, by numbers, months or states. 
Special imprinting available. 

See your office supply dealer 


or write 
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PROJECTING SIGNALS > 








CHARLES C. SMITH, INC. 


EXETER, NEBRASK 











For more than 50 years, a complete line 
of time-saving signals and indexes 
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Have You Heard About . . Have You Seen 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’’* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 








Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
They‘re shipped 


rugated paper files. 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW-—smooth, staple-free 
fronts make them suitable 
even for ‘‘front-office”’ use. 


Available in letter, legal, 
check, deposit slip, tab card 
and many other sizes. 
*CHEM-BOARD IS RIGID- 
IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK- 
ABLE STRENGTH. 


CONVOY, Inc. 


STATION B, BOX 216-M 
CANTON 6, OHIO 
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GS eecens COURT CASES | 


by Benjamin Newman 





Tax Attorney, Koenig and Bachner, New York. 


THE QUESTION 


Is redemption by a corporation of all its preferred stock 
treated as 1) a dividend to the preferred stockholders or 2) 
as a distribution in full payment for the stock, resulting in a 


capital gain or loss? 


Tue Facts —A corporation had cap- 
ital stock consisting of preferred 
and common stock held by 570 
shareholders. Of this number 313 
were owners of preferred shares, 
191 of common shares, and 66 
owned both common and preferred 
shares. In general, there was no 
relationship or pattern of stock 
ownership existing between the 
holders of the preferred and com- 
mon stock. 

The corporation’s balance sheet 
showed a substantial earned sur- 
plus. In 1956, the corporation was 
able to secure a bank loan at fa- 
vorable interest rates. Using money 
obtained from the bank loan and 


its own funds, the corporation 
called in all preferred stock for 
redemption in cash. 

The Internal Revenue Service 

was asked to advise on whether the 
redemption of preferred — stock 
would be considered as a dividend 
or as a distribution in full payment 
in exchange for stock. 
THe Rutinc—Under the 1954 re- 
vised Internal Revenue Code, it is 
held that the corporation’s redemp- 
tion of all its preferred stock 
should be treated as a distribution 
in full payment in exchange for 
the stock. The gain or loss achieved 
by the stockholder constitutes the 
capital gain or loss. 





THE QUESTION 


Are corporate payments on 
interest expense on a debt? 


Tne Facrs—A corporation desired 
to purchase from a minority stock- 
holder a substantial block of its 
outstanding voting stock. Nego- 
tiations followed but neither the 
corporation nor its majority stock- 
holder could raise enough money 
to purchase the minority stock- 
holder's interest. The minority 
stockholder agreed to take pay- 


| ment partly in cash with the bal- 





ance in non-voting preferred stock 
in the corporation. 

In its tax returns, the corpora- 
tion deducted the amounts paid 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
as interest expense. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue con- 
tended that the preferred stock was 
not a corporate liability. The dis- 
tributions on the stock were in the 
nature of dividends and the pay- 


_ ments thereon were not deductible. 


preferred stock deductible as 


Tue Rutrnc—The Tax Court de- 
clared that the securities were 
identified and labeled as preferred 
stock and all parties designated 
them as such. The corporation car- 
ried the stock on its books as capi- 
tal stock and not as a liability, and 
in its financial statements reported 
the securities as preferred stock. 
Finally, concluded the court, in 
case of default in payment of divi- 
dends by the corporation the pre- 
ferred stockholders were given 
voting rights. Accordingly, the pre- 
ferred stock may not be character- 
ized as a liability and payments 
thereon may not be deducted by 
the corporation as interest expense. 
(Crown Iron Works Co. vs. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Tax 
Court of the U. S., decided August 
29, 1956.) 
(Continued on page 26) 
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An executive office in Exchange Park, Dallas, Texas, the world’s first completely integrated business center 


Exclusive basic features in the design and construction of Mills 
Movable Walls facilitate finishing with a host of new materials 
for the creation of personalized custom interiors .. . textured 
finishes of fabric . . . grass cloth . . . wood veneer . . . composi- 
tions of glass and cork... scores of other combinations for 
modern decor. 


An entirely new concept in space flexibility .. . the complete 
modular integration of movable walls with ceilings and floor plans 
. . . becomes a reality with Mills Movable Walls. 


And Mills Walls give you Space Control. As changes in space 
requirements occur Mills Walls can be moved to fit new layouts 
... quickly and easily... without dust, debris or commotion... 
in a matter of hours. 


The Mills Company + 964 Wayside Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 


For more information on the newest 
and finest in movable walls today 
write for the 1957 Mills Catalog 
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ae SILENT STEEL 


coated and fully in- 
sulated by special sound 
absorbing compound ... 














Machine feet, 
guide bars 

’ and retainers 
are cushioned 
top and bottom 
for no noise . . 


Soft rubber 
casters and soft 
rubber feet (one adjustable). 

Will not mar floor. Firm fixed position . . 
Smooth, silent portability . 


Only LUXCO Stands 


Offers so many “No Noise” Guarantees 


a | 


BAW & 


A Complete Line of Stands, ao Chairs 
and Stools and a Deluxe Personal File. 


BADGER, 


KING AT FRONT ST., LA CROSSE 







WIS 
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THE QUESTION 


A taxpayer relies complete- 
ly on another person to main- 
tain his business records. He 
files a personal income tax re- 
turn based on these records, 
even though he knows his ac- 
tual income was greater than 
that computed. Is he guilty of 
fraud? 


Tue Facts—Deficiency taxes and a 
50% civil tax fraud penalty were 
assessed upon the income of a bus- 
inessman for the years 1944 and 
1945. He and his brother were part- 
retail food store. The 
brother was in the practice of keep- 
ing the books of account, arranging 
for the preparation of the partner- 
ship income tax return by an 
accountant, and determining the 
distribution of partnership profits. 

When the partnership tax return 
had been completed by the ac- 
countant, the taxpayer in question 
would then have the same account- 
ant prepare his personal income 
tax return. For the years 1944 and 
1945 he had knowledge of the fact 
that his actual income from the 
partnership exceeded that reported 
to him. Nonetheless the returns 
were made based on these records. 
Both returns were submitted but 
the 1944 return was sent in 
signed. 

The taxpayer asserted that he 
was ignorant regarding partnership 
income tax laws. Further, he con- 
tended that the Statute of Limita- 
tions had run. 


un- 


Tue Rutinc—The District Court of 
the U. S. ruled that since the 1944 
tax return had not been signed, the 
three-year Statute of Limitations 
for the assessment of deficiency 
taxes had not commenced to run. 

But the court stated that while 
it appeared that the deficiencies 
were the result of negligence they 
were not the result of an intent to 
defraud. Thus the 50% civil tax 
fraud penalty could not be applied. 

The assertion by the taxpayer of 
ignorance regarding partnership in- 
come tax laws mitigated the infer- 
ence of intent to evade tax. How- 
ever, he was ordered to pay his 
deficiency taxes and a negligence 
penalty of 5%. (Haring vs. United 
States of America, District Court of 
the U. S., decided 4/5/56. ) 


BETTER 
IMPRESSIONS 


with Attention Getting 


@ build prestige. 
® creafe trademark identity 
®@ and get PRIVACY, too 





Looking for a distinctive envelape 

that will attract favorable attention? 

Let us show you the results of custom 

artlining or background “printing 

designs. Write for samples — send 

samples of your: present-envelopes, 
306 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


819 East 19th Street, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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SAFE TRAVEL 
Zuitt-In eke @ Bi 


carries 1.D.P. Tape 
as part of your 


LITHOSTRIP 
ao LITHOSET 


POCKET FORM 





Smart? You bet! Simple? Take a look! Per- 
fect transportation keeps your important 
1.D.P. tape safe and permanently identi- 
fied in the “mother form” unit. 

PREVENT lost, mis-filed or damaged tapes. 
SAVE costly filing and finding time. 
We'll make the pocket fit 1.D.P. TAPE or 
PUNCHED CARDS .. . on the back of any 
copy in your Continuous or Unit Form sets. 


FREE POCKET FORM SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


We engineer many types of office 
forms. CONSULT US. 


Ameria 


500 BITTNER ST 


gen 


ST. LOUIS 15. MO 
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The Olivetti Lexikon has a number of very special 
qualities, some immediately apparent, others less 
so. The crisp, clear beauty of its typing, the pleas- 
ing look of its simple lines—these the eye can 
hardly miss from the first. With greater familiarity 
comes a full appreciation of the Lexikon’s “‘gentled”’ 
key action, which cushions the touch and acceler- 
ates the type bar to produce sharp typescript with 
minimum typing effort. And it will literally take 
i years to know the full merit of Olivetti’s unique 
4 roller bearing carriage glide—for it will preserve 
the Lexikon’s typing alignment almost indefinitely. 
Ra 
4 
) i a, 
| 
t 


; Olivetti office typewriters are guaranteed for 12 
months instead of the usual 90 days. Have you also 
seen Olivetti’s electric and portable typewriters? 
: Hand, electric and duplex adding machines? Single 
y and double register printing calculators? Account- 
5 ° . . 
ing and posting machines? Remarkably depend- 
able, Olivetti machines require a minimum of 
maintenance; service and spare parts are quickly 
available through dealers in all 48 states. Branch 
offices and showrooms in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Olivetti Corporation of America, « 2 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 0 ‘ ive t t i 
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HOW 
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When you retain a management consultant, you face the prospect of 


gaining tremendous advantage — or suffering utter failure. Your suc- 


cess with a consultant is related to how accurately you determine 


the need for his services, how wisely vou select your consultant, and 


how well vou support him and cooperate with him in his work. This 


article, by one of America’s most highly respected men in the field, 


tells you how to obtain the full value the consultant has to offer. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is a long article 
—the longest that has ever appeared 
in the pages of this magazine. It 
represents an exception to a basic 
“Management Methods” policy. Usual- 
ly when an article is written for us by 
an outside contributor, the manuscript 
is distilled, condensed, even re-written 
in order to conserve the time of our 
readers. But in this case, when we 
measured the benefits of conserving 
your time against the benefit you 
would receive by reading the article 
in its full context, it was clear that 
we would be doing you a disservice 
to abbreviate Mr. Maynard’s words. 
The article is being reprinted under 
separate cover. For a free copy, circle 
number 555 on the Reader Service 
Card. 
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ff you are a man- 
ager with a problem—and what 
manager doesn't have problems— 
the chances are that at one time or 
another you will think of engaging 
a management consultant to help 
you with it. If you do, what are 
your chances of receiving satisfac- 
tory aid? According to the survey 
published in the September 1956 
issue of MANAGEMENT METHOps, 
an admittedly limited sampling 
showed that 59 out of 100 users 
of management consulting services 
indicated complete satisfaction with 
what they got. 

A batting average of .590 would 
be excellent for a major league bat- 
ter, but it is not good enough for 
you as a manager. As a matter of 
fact, you wont have very many “at 
bats” during your whole manage- 


ment career when it comes to se- 
lecting consultants. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that you should 
exercise more than ordinary care in 
selecting a consultant. 

All right, you may say, but how 
can I be sure of getting the right 
consultant? This is a good question. 
Several writers and groups outside 
of the management consulting pro- 
fession have attempted to answer 
it. Some of their advice has been 
excellent. Some of it, however, 
shows a lack of understanding of 
the management consulting profes- 
sion, and leads to conclusions both 
inaccurate and misleading. It may 
be helpful, therefore, to have the 
viewpoint of someone who has not 
only spent the major portion of his 
working life as a management con- 
sultant but who has also made a 
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consultant 


serious study of the management 
consulting profession itself. 


Development of consulting 
Today we refer to management 
consulting as a_ profession. One 
may well ask if this is justified at 
the present time. The answer is, in 
our opinion, both yes and no. 
Management consulting began 
with the work of the pioneers in 
the field of scientific management, 
around the turn of the century. The 
pioneers did excellent work. As a 







KEY WAYS 


TO USE A 


MANAGEMENT 


CONS ULTANT 


result, they were rewarded by a 
certain amount of material pros- 
perity. They were few in num- 
ber (Taylor, Gilbreth, Harrington 
Emerson, Carl Barth, Henry L. 
Gantt, Sanford Thomson, King 
Hathaway, and others) and the in- 
creasing demand for their services 
soon outgrew their ability to satisfy 
it. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
others should be attracted to the 
field. Some were qualified or even- 
tually became qualified. Others 
were inept and even downright un- 


by Harold B. Maynard, President 
Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh 


ethical. The self-styled “efficiency 
experts” of the World War I era, by 
their inexpert attempts to handle 
something they did not truly un- 
derstand, forced management con- 
sulting down from the professional 
level to a point where in extreme 
cases it was little better than a 
racket. 
Growth problems 

During the 1920's, management 


consulting work was performed by 
an increasing number of people, 


1 To have an objective study made of a particular problem by a qualified 


expert 


2 To get fresh thinking applied to a specific problem 


3. To have a new technique or procedure installed when you don’t feel that your 


own organization is qualified to do it 


4 To develop the people in your organization through contact with an outside 


viewpoint 


5 To augment your regular staff to handle a temporary overload of work when 


you don’t want to add permanent employees 
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"Don’t regard the consultant as the kind of person 


some able and sincere and some 
not. There was no control over 
those who wished to enter the field 
and nobody to assess the perform- 
ance of even the established con- 
sultants. It was inevitable that, al- 
though there was a good deal of 
very good work done by the better 
qualified management consultants, 
there were also a good many poor 
jobs done by unqualified people. 
This latter group damaged the rep- 
utation of all management con- 
sultants and erected a barrier be- 
tween them and the management 
group they should have been skill- 
fully serving which only recently is 
finally beginning to break down. 
It is a sad page of the history of 
management consulting, but it is 
one that you as manager should 
know about, along with the reasons 
why it occurred. So much of what 
is written about management con- 
sultants suggests that you should 
continually be on guard to make 
sure that the consultant is not bilk- 
ing you. This has its foundation in 
experiences with unethical or at 
least unqualified consultants. But 
you don't have to regard the con- 
sultant as someone who will make 
off with the family silver as soon 
as your back is turned if you do a 
proper job of selection. There are 
many consultants who are just as 
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trustworthy and just as professional 
in their attitudes as the best repre- 
sentatives of other professions. The 
learned professions, too, have their 
unethical practitioners. But this 
does not deter us from seeking out 
a qualified doctor, lawyer, or re- 
ligious advisor and putting our- 
selves trustfully in his hands on 
matters within the field of his spe- 
cial competence. The same sort of 
relationship may be found with the 
management consultant of the right 
kind. 

And, indeed, this relationship 
must be found if the engagement 
is to be a complete success. A con- 
sulting assignment is basically a 
team effort. You will have to work 
with the consultant and cooperate 
with him every step of the way if 
you wish to receive the full benefit 
of his services. He will dig out 
facts, sort them, analyze and inter- 
pret them, and make objective rec- 
ommendations on the basis of his 
findings. He will present the rec- 
ommendations to you for your de- 
cision. But you must decide. That 
is your proper managerial function 
which you cannot delegate and re- 
main a manager. 

Once the decision is made, the 
consultant will help you put it into 
effect if you wish him to. He will 
stay with you and help make it 


How about the new firm? 


uh WN = 


prefer a more creative approach? 


Oo 


7 How about cost? 


work. But again, it is a matter of 
teamwork. He cannot, for example, 
be expected singlehandedly to gain 
the cooperation of a union made 
hostile by many years of strained 
labor-management relations; to get 
cooperation from the bull-headed 
executive whom even you with all 
your authority have not quite been 
able to cope with; to get work out 
of the dilettante relative of a large 
stockholder; or to solve without de- 
lay or difficulty the human prob- 
lems that have caused you trouble 
tor so long. He can be most helpful, 
for he is trained to handle people 
well, but he will also need your full 
support and cooperation if he is to 
do his best work. 

Qualified management consult- 
ants are available today in increas- 
ing numbers. True, anyone can still 
call himself a management consult- 
ant who wishes to. But throughout 
the profession there is growing ac- 
tivity directed at raising the level 
of quality of work done by man- 
agement consultants which is hav- 
ing its effect not only in America 
but in other industrial countries as 
well. In Holland, for example, the 
ethical consultants have been work- 
ing on the problem of examining 
would-be consultants to determine 
their qualifications for entering 
the profession. They will begin 


Questions to Answer before Selecting a Consultant 


Do you want to employ a consulting firm or an individual consultant? 


Do you want to employ a large firm or a small one? 


Do you want a firm giving a broad service or a more specialized firm? 


Do you want a tested, standardized solution to your problem or would you 


What of the man who will be assigned to your work? 
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enforcing the examination proce- 
dure within the next few months. 
In England, where individualistic 
traits are still strong, the four lead- 
ing management consulting firms, 
who do 70% of the country’s consult- 
ing work, have just formed an as- 
sociation to develop cooperation 
among themselves in order to im- 
prove the services they render and 
to improve and develop the tech- 
niques available to management. 

In America, the task of improv- 
ing the work done by management 
consultants has been going on con- 
siderably longer, which may be one 
reason why American management 
consultants are considered in many 
countries to be the best in the 
world. About 26 years ago, some 
of the more farsighted management 
consultants recognized that some- 
thing would have to be done to 
put their house in order. A group 
of the best practitioners of the time 
came together and set up the As- 
sociation of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers, or ACME as it is 
commonly known, giving it exten- 
sive powers to regulate the actions 
of its members. 

Over the years, ACME has 
worked steadily to improve the 
quality of the work done by its 
members. It has established a code 
of ethics which it enforces ever 
more strictly. It has numerous com- 
mittees studying all aspects of the 
problem of developing and improv- 
ing the art and practice of manage- 
ment consulting. The result has 
been the constantly increasing 
value of the services rendered by 
the management consultants who 
are influenced by ACME’s work 
and the development of a truly 
professional approach and attitude 
among many of the association’s 
members. 


Investigate before you select 
ACME can give you a list of its 
members—which will be helpful, 
but not the complete answer. ACME 
is at present an association of some 
45 professional management con- 
sulting firms. These are firms that 
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have met stiff membership require- 
ments by showing, upon thorough 
investigation, evidence of stability, 
ethical conduct over an extended 
period of time, and the ability 
to give satisfaction to the clients 
they serve. But although mem- 
bership in ACME is open to all 
firms that can meet the require- 
ments for admission, there are un- 
doubtedly well-qualified firms that, 
for one reason or another, are not 
members. In addition, there are 
many very small firms and individ- 
ual management consultants who 
though unquestionably well quali- 
fied in their special fields of activity 
do not meet the minimum size re- 
quired for ACME membership. 

So where else can you check? 
There are of course the standard 
investigating agencies, such as the 
Better Business Bureau, Dun & 
Bradstreet, and the credit associa- 
tions. They have information on 
many management consulting firms, 
some of it very helpful. But the ul- 
timate source of information is the 
clientele whom the consultant has 
previously served. If you will take 
the trouble to check with them, you 
may be saved many a headache. 

Of course, good judgment must 
be used in doing the checking. 
There is almost always a honey- 
moon period at the start of any 
consulting assignment. The client 
who has decided to employ a con- 
sultant wants to believe he has 
done the right thing. At the begin- 
ning it is generally easy for the con- 
sultant to come up with some ideas 
which will please the client. So it 
is usually wise to discount com- 
mendatory letters unless they are 
written well after the assignment 
has been completed and the results 
have been tested by time. Even 
then a personal check with the 
client is good insurance, preferably 
made by a telephone contact rather 
than by letter. 

One company recently really 
went all out on its investigation of 
consultants. After checking with 
ACME, investigating agencies, and 
all of its friends who had recently 
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used consultants, it narrowed the 
field down to two firms that seemed 
qualified to do the work they had 
in mind. They then asked these two 
firms to furnish them with a list 
of all of the clients they had served 
for the past three years. They spent 
weeks personally visiting the clients 
who had had similar work done 
for them by the two firms. When 
they finally made their selection, 
they really knew whom they were 
employing. 

It probably will not be necessary 
to go to this extreme in your case. 
A more limited sampling will usu- 
ally give a sufficiently accurate pic- 
ture of the consultant’s abilities. 
But of this you may be sure: a 
reputable firm will welcome a thor- 
ough investigation. It will want you 
to be sure of its reputation and 
ability so that the relationship of 
confidence and trust which should 
always exist between consultant 
and client may begin to develop 
from the start. 


Define the problem 


Of course, there is much more 
to choosing a consultant than mere- 
ly determining his reputation. But 
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"Take a long hard look at why you think 
you need a management consultant and 
what you expect the results to be at the 


of the ass 


end 
[ee > > * 


there is such a difference between 
the qualified and the unqualified, 
between those who have made a 
serious study of management's 
problems and their solution and 
those who are interested chiefly in 
how much money they can make, 
between the ethical practitioner 
who puts the client's interests first 
and those who place the emphasis 
largely on sales and the collection 
of fees, that it seems well to stress 
this point first. From now on when 
we talk about consultants we will 
be referring to properly qualified 
consultants only. 

Your first step in getting ready 
to engage a consultant should be 
@ define your problem clearly. 
Take a long hard look at why you 
think you need a management con- 
sultant and what you expect the 
results to be at the end of the 
assignment. Some people employ 
consultants because other people 
employ them. But the results will 
be happier if you have clearly in 
mind just what you want to accom- 
plish. 

There are a variety of reasons 
for employing management con- 
sulting assistance. A discussion of 
several of them will help to clarify 
this point. 

1. You may wish to have an ob- 
jective study of your problem made 
by a qualified expert. 

A professional management con- 
sultant has no ax to grind. His only 
interest is the best interest of the 
client he is serving and to him the 
client is your company. He will tell 
you frankly what he thinks about 
the problem, even if the problem is 
you. And that is what you want 
on many types of assignments. 
Management audits, organization 
studies, long-range planning, and 
the evaluation of key personnel are 
typical problems where freedom 
from personal bias is essential. The 
consultant must be governed by 
principles rather than personalities 
and must be sufficiently expert to 
apply the principles correctly. 
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ignment." 


2. You may want fresh, original 
thinking done on your problem. 
Recently a large company de- 
cided it needed a fresh approach 
to the problem of executive com- 
pensation. It called upon several 
management consulting firms that 
hid evidenced originality in their 
approach to difficult problems. 
Each firm was assigned a different 
erev of the company’s operations 
and was asked to develop the best 
solution it could think of for the de- 
termination of executive salaries. 
Approaches used in the past defin- 
itely were not wanted; the company 
already knew about those. So the 
consultants went to work and de- 
veloped a variety of approaches to 
the problem. The company eventu- 
ally selected the best ideas and 
standardized on a plan which has 
operated successfully ever since. 
Few companies may be in a po- 
sition to understake such a mass 
research project. But the business 
of the management consultant is 
problem solving and he constantly 
seeks to find improved solutions. 
3. You may want to have a tech- 
nique or procedure installed and 
don’t feel that your own organiza- 
tion is qualified to do it. 
Consultants are widely used for 
this purpose. They are asked to 
install wage incentives, job evalua- 
tion, production control, budgets, 
standard costs, and many other 
management tools and techniques. 
There is a distinction between a 
management consultant and a tech- 
nician which it is important to rec- 
ognize. Both may have a thorough 
grasp of the techniques they are 
using. But the technician stops 
there. The management consultant, 
on the other hand, has a deep un- 
derstanding of the function of man- 
aging and of the importance of the 
human factors in the work he is 
doing. He will help you to so in- 
troduce the installation that your 
people will feel a personal stake in 


its success. When it is finished, 
they will feel it is their installation, 
not the consultant’s. This is essen- 
tial to the work’s continued success, 

4, You may want to develop the 
people in your organization through 
contact with an outside viewpoint. 

A good consultant is a good 
teacher, either in formally organ- 
ized training programs or in daily 
contacts with those of your people 
with whom he works. He can do 
much to open their minds to the 
possibilities for improvement which 
exist everywhere in a business en- 
terprise for people to discover 
when their interest is aroused. A 
consultant teaches on practically 
any kind of an assignment he is 
given. On an assignment like a 
major cost reduction program, he 
must—if he is to get important re- 
sults—multiply himself by showing 
others how to improve methods and 
reduce costs. The intangible benefit 
of having a better trained organi- 
zation may be of even greater value 
to you than the tangible dollars and 
cents savings that are made. 

5. You may wish to augment 
your regular staff to handle a tem- 
porary overload of work but not 
wish to add permanent employees. 

This is a legitimate use of con- 
sultants, providing the overload 
really is only temporary. The pro- 
longed use of a consultant to do 
work that could be done just as 
well and for much less cost by a 
company employee is frowned on 
by all reputable consultants. There 
is so much higher level work of 
greater value that the consultant 
can do for you that it is a misuse 
of his time to employ him on rou- 
tine technical assignments for any 
length of time. Some firms have 
junior men on their staffs who are 
qualified technicians but are not 
yet fully developed management 
consultants. Since the fees charged 
for their services are lower, it is 
only common sense to use them 
where possible to help overcome 
overloads of technical work. 

There are other uses of consult- 
ants that might be mentioned, but 
perhaps enough has been said to 
show that the nature of the work 
you wish to have done should in- 
fluence your choice of a consultant. 
Management consultants perform a 
wide variety of services within the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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by Ralph M. Stogdill 


Bureau of Business Research 
The Ohio State University 


How to predict 
executive success 


A Navy sponsored research study by Ohio State University shows that two factors must 


be considered in predicting an executive's success in a new assignment: his own record 


and the record of the man who has held the job before him. The study further shows 


that executives are least adaptable in the very areas most critical for management success. 


mms When an execu- 
tive in your company is promoted, 
can you predict the degree of suc- 
cess he will experience in his new 
job? 

Most top managers believe that 
they can, at least in a general way. 
But they concede that there is a 
degree of risk involved. For exam- 
ple, almost any senior manager can 
cite from his own experience a case 
or two of promising young men 
who faded miserably when shifted 
into one new job, then blossomed 
again when moved to another post. 

The traditional method of deter- 
mining a promotable executive, 
and predicting his success in a 
new job, has been simply to study 
the man’s record—particularly the 
record he is making in his current 
job. A research study® by the au- 


*This study is fully described in ‘“‘A Predictive 
Study of Management Behavior,” by Ralph M. 
Stogdill, Carroll L. Shartle and Associates. Re- 
search Monograph No. 85, Bureau of Business 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
68 pp. 1956. $2. 
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thor and his associates, however, 
indicates that past experience 
alone is a poor basis of judgment. 
It should be supplemented with 
something else. 

Here is what the study shows: 

Executives tend to behave in a 
new job as they have in previous 
jobs with regard to those aspects 
of behavior involving interpersonal 
relations. 

They tend to behave as did the 
previous occupant of the job with 
regard to those aspects of behavior 
involving paperwork and _ individ- 
ual effort. 

Thus in predicting how an exec- 
utive will handle the duties of a 
new position, it is a matter of 
studying not only the man who 
will get the job, but also the man 
who has it now. 


The research experiment 

The planned experiment that 
was used to reach these conclu- 
sions was sponsored by the Depart- 


ment of the Navy. The Navy also 
cooperated by arranging for the 
study to be based on naval offi- 
cers transferred to new _ assign- 
ments, 

The Navy provided the author 
and his associates with two lists of 
names. List A contained the names 
of 20 officers who were about to be 
transferred. List B consisted of the 
20 officers who occupied the posi- 
tions into which the officers in List 
A were to move. 

We interviewed the officers in 
both lists, asked them to fill out a 
number of prepared forms and 
rating scales. 

The questionnaires used consist- 
ed of many separate items descrip- 
tive of different levels of respon- 
sibility and authority, different 
aspects of work performance, and 
different aspects of leader behav-' 
ior. The same questionnaires were 
used with both the officers in List 
A and those in List B. 

Eleven items asked the officers 
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W 


HEN 20 NAVAL OFFICERS were 
transferred, Ohio State research- 


ers tried to predict how the officers 
would handle their new jobs. The re- 
searchers based their predictions both 
on each officer's own record, and on 


JOB ASPECTS 


the record of the man who held the 


job that the new officer was to fill. The 


following 11 items are those in which 
behavior was most successfully pre- 


dicted, based on a correlation between 


PREDICTED 


the predictions and follow up ratings 


of the officers six months later. Note 
that the first seven items involve inter- 
personal relations, the rest individual 


effort. 


Average correlation 


Per cent of time spent in consultation with 


Lf Mek PERT TE ee eee ae ov 
Per cent of time spent in consultation with 
WUDOIOINOIOS fobs ed Civ wees eieenecets 58 
Per cent of time spent in consultation with 
i at STREET ECR ERS TC 48 
Per cent of time spent interviewing personnel .52 
Per cent of time spent making speeches .... .57 
Per cent of time spent in public relations ..  .65 
Per cent of time spent in organizing behavior .47 
Per cent of time spent in observation ...... 03 
Per cent of time spent in writing for pub- 
Soe eee eRe ee ee eee 76 
Per cent of time spent in inspection ....... 51 
Per cent of time spent in research ........ 58 


to estimate per cent of time spent 
working with other persons (in 


conferences, interviewing person- 
nel, making speeches, and_ the 
like ). 


Ten items asked for estimates of 
per cent of time spent in individual 
effort (reading and answering 
mail, reading reports, writing re- 
ports, mathematical computations, 
and the like). 

Fourteen items asked for esti- 
mates of per cent of time spent in 
major responsibilities (planning, 
coordination, evaluation, negotia- 
tions, public relations, and the 
like ). 

Five items asked the officers to 
check the extent to which they ex- 
hibited five different kinds of lead- 
ership behavior (communicating, 
organizing, integrating subordi- 
nates into a working team, speak- 
ing and acting in behalf of subordi- 
nates, and maintaining cordial 
relations with subordinates ). 

Each officer in List A and each 
in List B was asked to describe 
his own behavior as objectively as 
possible in terms of these separate 
items. 

When the questionnaires were 
complete, they were given to nine 
members of our research staff re- 
spectively. Each researcher read 
all the answers, then made his pre- 
dictions of how each officer in List 
‘ A would behave in the job he was 
to assume from one of the officers 
in List B. A separate prediction 
was made by each of the research- 
ers for each of the items of be- 
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havior for each of the 20 officers. 

Then after the officers in List A 
had worked for six months in their 
new jobs, we again interviewed 
them. Again they were asked to 
evaluate themselves, as objectively 
as possible, using the same ques- 
tionnaires as before but this time 
regarding their performance in 
their new jobs. 

Now we had four sets of data: 
the original completed question- 
naires of officers in List A and 
those in List B, the predicted per- 
formance of our nine researchers, 
and the completed follow-up ques- 
tionnaires of the officers in List A 
after six months of experience in 
the jobs they had assumed from 
the officers in List B. 

This information was then cor- 
related. For example, the predic- 
tions of the researchers were cor- 
related item by item with the fol- 
low-up scores the 20 officers had 
given themselves after six months 
in their new jobs. 


Researchers differ 


It was found that our nine re- 
searchers differed considerably in 
their ability to predict a given item 
of behavior. One reason for this 
was that they did not all use the 
same procedure in making their 
predictions. Some tended to give 
more weight to the behavior of the 
man being transferred. The rest 
tended to give more weight to the 
behavior of the man who had oc- 
cupied the job. For different items 


of behavior, the two methods dif- 
fered in their effectiveness. 

The items that were predicted 
with the highest degree of success 
are listed in the box. The degree 
of success was determined by the 
average correlation between the 
predicted scores and the follow-up 
scores. The first seven of the eleven 
items described interpersonal rela- 
tions. But although items of per- 
sonal relations were among those 
predicted with the highest degree 
of success, other items descriptive 


of personal contacts (attending 
conferences, personnel activities, 
representation and __ professional 


consultation) were among. those 
predicted with the least success. 
Thus the results do not suggest 
that either category of behavior 
(interpersonal or individual effort ) 
was predicted more successfully 
than the other. 

The average correlations —be- 
tween the predicted scores and the 
follow-up scores for all the predic- 
tors and the items was .27. This 
indicates that it is very difficult to 
predict specific items of behavior, 
and that only a moderate degree 
of success was obtained, on the 
average. However, it might be 
pointed out that these results are 
very similar to those obtained in 
well conducted studies of predic- 
tions in the clinical situation. 


The findings 


One of the interesting and sur- 
prising findings dealt with the 
method of prediction. It was found 
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that the predictions were slightly 
more successful for those of our 
researchers who based their fore- 
casts on the assumption that an 
officer in List A would behave in 
his new job more or less like the 
counterpart officer in List B had 
behaved in that job—instead of as- 
suming that the List A_ officer 
would continue to work in the 
same way he had in his previous 
job. In other words, the predic- 
tions were somewhat more accu- 
rate when it was estimated that 
officer A would modify his behay- 
ior to match the pre-established 
pattern of his new job. This is the 
finding from which we can draw 
the conclusion that some forms of 
behavior can be predicted as well 
or better from observations of the 
previous occupant of the job as 
from observations of the past be- 
havior of the man who is to fill the 
job. 

Note, however, that there was 
only a slight advantage in using 
this method. Furthermore, — this 
finding must be balanced with an- 
other result of the study. This is 
the fact that the transferred officers 
tended to behave in their new jobs 
more like they had in the previous 
jobs with regard to interactions and 
relationships with other persons, 
i.e., interpersonal relations. And 
they tended to follow the previous 
occupant’s patterns with regard to 
paperwork, computations and the 
like, i.e., individual efforts. 

Summarizing these points, it can 
be said that the men in the study 
seemed to adapt readily to the pa- 
perwork and technical demands 
of their new jobs, but carried with 
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them the same patterns of inter- 
personal relations that they exhib- 
ited in their previous jobs. 

This means that in transferring 
or promoting an executive it is im- 
portant to assess the nature of the 
job to be filled as well as the char- 
acteristics of the man who is to 
fill it. But it also means that execu- 
tives are least adaptable in the 
very areas that are most critical for 
management success. 

If this is true, it would seem to 
be particularly important to select 
men for promotion who have ex- 
hibited sound patterns of interper- 
sonal behavior. This becomes the 
key factor in predicting success. 

How much responsibility and 
freedom of action will be allowed 
to the new job holder by his su- 
perior? How much responsibility 
and freedom of action are the sub- 
ordinates of the prospective job 
holder accustomed to exercise? 
These and equally relevant ques- 
tions need to be answered ahead 
of time in order to select for pro- 
motion a man who exhibits a pat- 
tern of interpersonal conduct which 
fits requirements of the situation. 

This research has enabled us to 
advance from the very broad gen- 
eralization which states that “the 
best predictor of future success is 
a history of past successes”. It en- 
ables us to adopt a more precise 
understanding of specific factors 


that need to be considered in the 
promotion of executives. The spe- 
cific factors are not ratings of job 
success, but they are measures of 
describable aspects of management 
behavior which were exhibited in 
common by executives in 20 dif- 
ferent jobs. 

The research has made us aware 
of two separate considerations that 
are involved in the predictive proc- 
ess. First, is the method we employ 
in making predictions. Second, is 
the differential stability of various 
aspects of the behavior to be pre- 
dicted. Knowing that the items of 
behavior that are most critical for 
management success are also the 
behaviors most likely to be carried 
into a new job should be of value 
in making accurate predictions of 
new job success. 

The author believes that the re- 
search here described offers con- 
siderable hope for the improve- 
ment of predictions in the promo- 
tion of executives. However, it is 
not safe to generalize too far on 
the basis of this single experiment. 
The research needs to be repeated 
in industrial organizations. 

The research design is well 
adapted to the industrial situation. 
It is not a difficult study to con- 
duct. In future experiments the 
descriptive measures of behavior 
should be supplemented by meas- 
ures of job success.m/m 








Research Bureaus can help you 


This article is based on the work of the Bureau of Business Research 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. It is indicative of the work 
of the nation’s college or university-associated bureaus of business 
research. This work is done in a campus atmosphere, but there is nothing 
“Ivory Towerish” about it. Rather, these bureaus produce results which 
are useful in solving today’s managerial problems. 

In the main, the bureaus—more than 60 are now in operation—con- 
centrate on local business conditions. Because of their practical approach 
and because they often offer solutions to problems investigated, the 
work of these bureaus can be of great help to businessmen. Most of the 
bureaus publish their findings. You can do yourself a service by keeping 


abreast of the work of the bureau in your area. 
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PROFILE OF A NEW KIND OF MANAGER: 


Davy of Beggs & Cobb-— 





Last month’s MM Profile showed how modern management methods are being ad- 
vanced by a young firm in the country’s newest major industry, electronics. This 
month MM profiles an old firm in the country’s oldest industrial section and its old- 
est industry, leather tanning. The story proves that no company is too tradition- 
bound to profit from today’s new kind of aggressive, imaginative management. 


THE PROBLEM 


A staunch old firm finds itself in a deteriorating labor 
situation. It suffers from the profit-sapping anemia of 
increasing labor costs and decreasing worker output. 
The firm faces the prospect of closing its New England 
plant, pulling out of a community it has helped to 
support for three-quarters of a century and joining 
the parade of firms moving away to other plant loca- 
tions in an effort to get “a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay.” 
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THE ANSWER 


A bold decision to stay—despite the probability of a 
strike and other immediate consequences—and thus to 
pioneer a reversal of the move-away trend by setting 
a new and virile pattern of labor relations for its in- 
dustry. 


THE MAN 


G. Burton Davy, President, Beggs & Cobb, Ine., 
Boston. 
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How he won a fair day's work 


A case history 


mm Besos & Cobb, Inc. is an 80-year- 
old, closely held Boston tannery with some 600 
unionized employees. It specializes in side upper 
leather for shoes, has built a good reputation based 
on good quality, strong merchandising and styling, 
has no trouble selling its capacity production to 
shoe manufacturers around the world. 

The president of Beggs & Cobb, 52-year-old G. 
Burton Davy, is a man who was bred on New Eng- 
land convictions of what is righteous and proper. 
Davy started out preparing himself for a career in 
textiles. But in 1924, he changed his mind, decided 
he wanted to work in the tanning business. Six 
months before graduation from what is now Lowell 
Technological Institute, he quit abruptly, put on 
his best suit and walked down Boston’s South St. 
examining the office entrances of the scores of tan- 
ning firms located there. Based on this simple ex- 
ternal analysis, he selected Beggs & Cobb, at the 
corner of South and East Sts., as a firm with a fu- 
ture. He went in, applied for a job, and was 
hired as an office boy. Soon he was traveling South 
America and Europe as assistant sales manager. 

In 1933 Beggs & Cobb faced a crisis. The depres- 
sion was hurting badly; the company’s sole plant 
(in Winchester, 10 miles outside of Boston) was 
operating at less than quarter capacity; and the 
company’s sales manager, a man who had been a 
major force in Beggs & Cobb management, died 
suddenly. The owners evaluated their position, de- 
cided to liquidate the business. But young Burton 
Davy took a stand against this decision, encour- 
aged the owners to reconsider and convinced them 
to invest new capital for a new try at increased 
production, sales and profit. 


A new crisis 


With a new surge of enthusiasm at the top man- 
agement level, articulated by Sydney A. Beggs 
(then treasurer and now board chairman), and 
with Davy serving as sales manager, Beggs & Cobb 
weathered that storm. But in 1953 it faced another 
crisis. Old traditions mixed with new conditions 
and a passive management attitude had brought 

°*Irving Potash, one of the 11 communists convicted in 1949 
for violating the Smith Act, later deported, and arrested by 
the F.B.1. last month for illegal re-entry into the U.S., had 
been a vice president of this union until his original arrest in 


1948. In 1950 this union had been tossed out of the CIO after 
an open investigation ordered by Phillip Murray. 
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about a lax, inefficient plant operation that seemed 
beyond management's control. Partially because 
Beggs & Cobb had delegated its union contract 
negotiating to an outside group for the past 30 
years, the company had insufficient management 
strength to deal effectively with its workers or the 
union representing them, the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union of the U.S. and Ca- 
nada*. The result: earnings had slipped to the 
point where they were insignificant and threatened 
to become actual net losses. 

Most of the company officials agreed that Beggs 
& Cobb should close up shop in Winchester and 
follow other tanners to the Midwest or some other 
more favorable labor climate. 

By this time Burton Davy had risen to executive 
vice president. As he had done 20 years before, he 
again took a stand on his convictions. He felt that 
to move would be merely to retreat in the face of 
a severe labor relations problem. 

In early 1953, Davy went before the six-man 
board of directors and outlined a positive plan for 
saving the company in its present location. 

Following are the background facts of the prob- 
lem, and the details of how Davy established and 
steered this new kind of labor relations—in the face 
of obstacles that might well have put Beggs & 
Cobb out of business in Winchester and inflicted 
a serious defeat on the entire New England tan- 
ning industry. 


A simple analysis turns up a firm with a future 
at the corner of Boston’s South and East Streets 
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EEE Besos & Cobb 


had all but completely lost its abil- 
ity to deal with its workers by 
1953. The problem facing the com- 
pany was to regain the manage- 
ment prerogatives that had been 
relinquished to the workers and 
their union. 
Specifically, 
facts: 
e Beggs & Cobb operating costs 
were far out of line, particularly 
when measured against mid-west- 
ern tanners (in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan). Com- 
parisons made at the time showed 
Beggs & Cobb productivity per 
manhour to be 28% below the av- 
erage for 21 of its competitors. The 
same comparisons showed process- 
ing labor costs 37% higher than 
the average for these competitors. 
Beggs & Cobb was paying wage 
rates 14% cents an hour higher than 
these firms—$2.20% against an aver- 
age of $2.06. 
e There was clear evidence that 
workers were purposely limiting 
their production, through sub rosa 
agreements among themselves. 
Improved, shortened processes 
were feared and scorned by tradi- 
tion-bound employees. Manage- 
ment control was weak at best; the 
employees had gained almost com- 
plete control of the work areas. It 
was a common practice for the 
men to work only five or six hours 


these were the 
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daily, but receive pay for a full 
eight-hour day. Some held second 
jobs elsewhere. 

Although its problems were 
among the most severe, this un- 
favorable circumstance was by no 
means faced by Beggs & Cobb 
alone. For a generation, similar cir- 
cumstances had plagued the Mass- 
achusetts tanning industry as a 
whole. A short time ago, the head 
of one North Shore tannery 
summed up the problem like this: 

“In this area... a tanner can 
produce leather only at a very 
small profit. He is permitted to 
operate at this small profit only if 
he uses the time-honored, tradi- 
tional methods of tanning... . If 
he attempts to make... even 
those changes necessary to meet 
style and fashion trends, he is 
faced with stiff opposition from 
the union. This generally shows up 
in the form of slowdowns or out- 
right rejection of new methods.” 

How did Beggs & Cobb and its 
local counterparts allow them- 
selves to be pressed into this rui- 
nous position? Part of the answer 
lies in the unbalanced conditions 
of World War II and the Korean 
conflict, when workers were at a 
premium and held an upper hand, 
and when the leather industry, like 
most others, was enjoying a seller's 
market. 

More significant, however, was 


Beggs & Cobb finally faced 


line and productivity 


management's passive attitude to- 
ward its major problems. In many 
of these firms it was only natural 
for workers and the union to take 
advantage of management indo- 
lence, and management’s willing- 
ness to compromise and retreat for 
the sake of expediency. 

A further factor was the method 
used by the tanning firms for ne- 
gotiating union contracts. Tradi- 
tionally, some 40 tanning firms in 
the area (Beggs & Cobb was the 
largest of them) bargained collec- 
tively through their Massachusetts 
Leather Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. These companies—of varied 
size, of widely divergent financial 
ratings and with different end 
products—tried to present the ap- 
pearance of a united front to labor, 
and thus to secure contract equal- 
ity for all members. However, be- 
cause of each management's strong, 
individual ideas as to what was 
best for its own plant, it was diffi- 
cult to attain unity on other than 
minor points. The result was that 
the union was able to gain and 
hold a dominant position in nego- 
tiations, and even to dictate oper- 
ating policy in some cases. 


Clean-slate vs. stick-it-out 

This, then was the plight of 
Beggs & Cobb when Burton Davy 
approached the board in 1953. The 
company possessed ready markets 
for every foot of leather it pro- 
duced—yet every foot was being 
produced at a profit too small to 
justify the investment in plant and 
equipment. 

Every avoidable expense was 
being slashed in an effort to turn 
a respectable profit. But these ef- 
forts failed. Thus Beggs & Cobb 
was finally forced to face the cold 
reality of its problem: either labor 
costs must be brought into line and 
productivity increased or the com- 
pany would be forced to close its 
plant. 

Only two roads to survival re- 
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he cold reality of its problem: either labor costs must be brought into 


increased or the company would be forced to close down its plant. 


mained and the company was now 
at its crossroad. 

The first course of action was to 
move the manufacturing operation 
to a new location—to clean the 
slate and make a fresh start. The 
second was to dig in, conduct an 
aggressive battle for survival on 
the home ground, cut the labor 
costs and break the restraints that 
were limiting management’s power 
to operate the plant with the meth- 
ods it considered necessary. 

The clean slate alternative of- 
fered the most promise, the least 
risk. But four considerations 
caused Davy to favor the stick-it- 
out course of action: 
eBeggs & Cobb had a heavy in- 
vestment in its Winchester, Mass., 
plant. The building was old but 
the equipment was good. The cost 
of moving the operation would be 
tremendous. 

*Despite a poor relationship with 
its union and a negative attitude 
on the part of many employees, 
Davy knew that Beggs & Cobb 
contained a sizeable number of 
men who held a sincere interest 
in the company. Through their 
working efforts, these men had 
demonstrated a desire for the com- 
pany to succeed. Davy felt that 
Beggs & Cobb held a special re- 
sponsibility toward these “right- 
thinking” men in its beam house, 
chrome shop, split shop, hide 
house and grain shop. And he 
knew he could count on them for 
support. 

eDavy also held strong convic- 
tions concerning the company’s 
responsibility to its community. 
Winchester is primarily a “bedroom 
of Boston” with little industry aside 
from Beggs & Cobb. If the com- 
pany pulled out, Winchester would 
be left with a severe economic 
vacuum. The withdrawal of its $3 
million payroll would have an ef- 
fect reaching well beyond the 
company’s own employees. 

®Then there was the question of 
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soundly established levels. Sec- 
ondly, the comparisons certainly 
don't tell us what are fair and 
equitable costs and _ productivity 
rates under the specific conditions 
that exist in our plant alone.” 

How do we find out what these 
should be for us? 

Davy’s answer: through a com- 
prehensive program of job evalua- 
tion and time  study—covering 
every department, every man, 
every job in the plant. 

But the union had never before 

(Continued on page 66) 


Beggs & Cobb’s responsibility to its 
industry. If one of the recognized 
leaders of the industry in the lo- 
cality were to admit defeat by 
moving away, other firms could 
well be left with little or no hope 
of improving their positions—and 
might even face the prospects of 
total extinction. On the other hand, 
if Beggs & Cobb stayed and put 
its own house in order, it might 
serve to brighten the prospects for 
other firms. This was particularly 
true because the Beggs & Cobb 
house was among the most disor- 
derly. 

Thus reasoned Davy. These pos- 
itive considerations, he felt, out- 
weighed the negative aspects of 
the situation, even though the 
negatives appeared to many to be 
overwhelming. 


THE ANSWER 


Burton Davy, as executive vice 
president, went before the Beggs 
& Cobb Board of Directors to state 
his conviction that the company 
should stay put. And he backed 
his recommendation with a clearly 
plotted proposal for action. His 
plan was both simple and straight- 
forward. It was aimed directly at 
the ultimate target, notwithstand- 
ing many traditions, patterns and 
taboos that stood in the way. 

His thesis: “We can conduct a 
sound and profitable business here 
if we can get just one thing: a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
That is all we need, but that single 
requirement is essential.” 

He reviewed the facts of the 
companys position: comparisons 
with other firms and with industry 
figures showed Beggs & Cobb's 
labor costs to be too high, its pro- 
ductivity too low. 

“But,” he said, “we don’t really 
know how far out of line we are. 
In the first place, the comparisons 
don’t tell us whether these other 
firms are themselves operating at 
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Nathaniel M. Marshall, National Sales Manager, 


General Precision Laboratory, Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. 


How to profit now 


from closed circuit 


A MANAGEMENT METHODS INTERVIEW WITH... 


TV 


For as little as $1,500 you can have your own internal television system. The uses of 
TV in business and industry have been found virtuallv limitless in areas such as record 
transmission, inspection, security, research and selling. This MM interview gives the 


facts — and is supplemented by case examples that demonstrate the actual savings. 


Question: As a spokesman for the 
closed circuit TV industry, would 
you say that the equipment has 
yet reached the point where it's 
practical for business and industry 
—aside from the highly special- 
ized... 

Answer: It is practical! Ill bet I 
could show, almost any of your 
readers at least one place they 
could put TV to profitable use in 
their plants or offices or research 
labs. TV is already being used in 
limitless ways by all types of out- 
fits. Someone who has some back- 
ground in this field can just about 
walk into a company, look around 
and talk to a few people and al- 
most immediately start ticking off 
the dollars the company can save 
with a closed circuit system. 


Question: That sounds like a rather 
bold claim, Mr. Marshall. Can you 
support itP For example, where 
would you look for potential appli- 
cations in, say, a medium sized 
manufacturing operation? 

Answer: I'd look for applications in 
all areas of the business—from the 
shipping dock to the president's 
office—anywhere there might be a 
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problem in carrying visual infor- 
mation from one place to another. 
It might be over a long haul—such 
as where records are being shipped 
back and forth between a central 
spot and various floors of a build- 
ing—or it might be just within a 
few feet, where some kind of pro- 
tected inspection is needed such 
as to observe the reaction of a 
product under extreme heat. Of 
course the specific applications 
would depend on a lot of things, 
like the layout of the plant. There’s 
no set formula or pattern for find- 
ing profitable uses for closed cir- 
cuit TV. It’s a question of adapting 
ideas other firms have used and 
developing new uses. 


Question: When you refer to a 
closed circuit TV system, what 
kind of an investment are you 
talking about? 


Answer: Basic equipment goes at 
anything from $1,500 to $3,500. 

Question: You say basic equipment. 
If you want the refinements, they 


cost considerably more, is that 
right? 


Answer: No, not necessarily. A 


$3,500 system would probably con- 
tain most of the _ refinements. 
But the cost depends on what 
you need for a particular installa- 
tion. For instance, one installation 
might consist of a single stationary 
camera hooked to a single monitor. 
For another you may need two 
cameras. For example, suppose 
youre using TV for security pur- 
poses at a gate. You might need 
one wide-view camera to get the 
man’s face, and another to get a 
simultaneous closeup of his badge. 
In another installation you might 
need a camera that scans back and 
forth and up and down and focuses 
at different ranges at different 
times. Naturally, some of these in- 
stallations are going to cost more 
than others. Some will cost more 
than $3,500—perhaps a great deal 
more. 


Question: With such a wide range 
in cost, is the question of quality 
important? 


Answer: Naturally a job quickly 
put together for a price isn’t going 
to have the quality built into it 
and the dependability and _ relia- 
bility of a $3,000 job or a $3,500 
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CASE # 1: Record Keeping 


PROBLEM: Sky high rentals in New York’s Radio 
City area demand wise space use. New York Sav- 
ings Bank cost studies proved customer records could 
not be maintained at planned branch office there. 
BUT tellers required immediate record access in or- 
der to service depositors. Therefore, plans for a new 
branch seemed doomed. 


SOLUTION: Store records 212 miles away at bank’s 
headquarters in lower rent area. String TV lines un- 
derground between both points. Place TV cameras 
strategically in record room and monitor next to each 
teller. Provide intercom voice hookup between tellers 
and record room. Obtain record access via TV on 
teller’s request. ; 


RESULT: System operates like clockwork. Customer 
service is expedited. Record storage costs are sliced. 
Bank’s branch is profitable enterprise. 




















CASE # 3: Quality Control 


PROBLEM: Quality lithography requires meticulous 
scraper blade settings to control ink flow. Using 30- 
power miscroscopes, American Can Co.’s inspectors 
were hard pressed to service vast battery of presses. 
By rushing, cutting corners, inspectors could solve 


problem. BUT, it probably would boost errors. 


SOLUTION: Connect TV camera to microscope on 
each press. Install equipment to make camera scan 
length of scraper blades. Magnify image 228 times. 
Project it on 21-inch monitor, marked to facilitate 


accurate, quick quality check. 


RESULT: Entire battery of presses checked from cen- 
tral place by “push-button” method. Inspectors’ out- 


put doubled, fatigue lessened, accuracy increased. 














CASE # 2: Machine Maintenance 


PROBLEM: Dewatering machine in cigarette paper 
factory gets plugged periodically. Effect: abnormal 
production line down time, lost time throughout whole 
plant, expensive repairs at Peter J. Schweitzer Co., 
Spotswood, N. J. Dilemma: Plugging impossible if 
condition spotted in time. BUT hiring individual to do 
job too expensive and spot check fails because prac- 
tical only twice hourly. 


SOLUTION: Install TV camera to constantly view 
machine. Place monitor three floors lower where regu- 
lar worker ordinarily stationed. Check monitor often. 
Clear build up on dewatering machine in initial stage. 


RESULT: Machine cleared before stopping. Produc- 
tion continuous. Worker morale boosted as laborious, 
useless checks ended. 

















CASE # 4: Plant Safety 


PROBLEM: Hazardous atmospheres are present in 
propane deasphalting pilot unit at Esso Research and 
Engineering Company’s Bayway site. If shift foreman 
in his office in a nearby building could observe the 
area, he would know instantly if trouble should de- 
velop or an operator fall ill and could take emer- 
gency measures. 


SOLUTION: Mount TV camera with wide angle lens 
surveying critical area, inside protective housing. Con- 
nect to monitor in foreman’s office 300 feet away by 


coaxial cable. 


RESULT: Continuous picture of workmen on job is 
transmitted to TV screen where foreman can watch 


operation. View obtained permits immediate action 


¥. 


if required. 
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Wood Paneling can save you money 


Surprised? It’s true, though. For once wood 
paneling is installed, your expense is over. No 
annual redecoration costs and inconvenience. 
All that real wood paneling needs is an occa- 
sional waxing. (In the room above—at Lank- 
enau Hospital, Philadelphia—Architect Vincent 
G. Kling chose walls of Weldwood Philippine 
Mahogany Plankweld*. It comes prefinished to 
save installation time and cost. The desk tops 
are of nonmarring Micarta®.) Get all the facts 


and see how much money Weldwood paneling 
can save you. Write today for the “Weldwood 
catalog.” 


Weldwood: 
WOOD PANELING 


A product of 


*Reg. and Patented 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. MM2-57, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Circle 449 for more information) 
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job. However, there is a mid-point 
at which most manufacturers are 
now tending. They try to put out 
the best picture quality and relia- 
bility and dependability at the 
medium price range—so you've got 
a number of healthy manufactur- 
ers in the $2,500 to $3,000 general 
price range. 


Question: That's not a very sizeable 
investment. How many companies 
are using closed circuit TV—all 
kinds of installations? 


Answer: That’s a tough one to an- 
swer. We don't know exactly. The 
best estimate is about 2,500 to 
3,000 systems. Of these, perhaps 
as many as 1,200 were installed 
in the last 12 months. We expect 
that by 1960 there will be 7 to 8 
times as many installations as there 
are today. 


Question: A minute ago you men- 
tioned a TV camera observing a 
test under extreme heat. Isn't a TV 
camera a fairly delicate instru- 
ment? Can it withstand things like 
moisture, vibration, dirt and so on? 


Answer: A few months ago that 
might have been an embarrassing 
question. But we have now per- 
fected a ruggedized camera to 


operate under the extremes of alti-: 


tude, noise, moisture, heat, wind 
tunnels, jet engines—in fact, all en- 
vironmental extremes. For example, 
theyre mounted on the nose wheel 
of an airplane—that goes up to 
about 70,000 feet!—to monitor the 
operation of the landing gear and 
other parts of the plane in order 
to test aircraft design. It can with- 
stand noise levels up to 175 deci- 
bels. Take another example—we 
have a TV observing the moving 
parts of an automobile—like the 
car’s suspension system—at the 
General Motors Technical Center. 
The camera is mounted on the test 
automobile so that the part under 
observation is in the camera’s 
range. The monitor is set up in the 
auto’s back seat or the camera’s 
signal is sent via microwave to any 
other place desired, such as one 
of their labs. That’s pretty rugged 
service, too. They can get the same 
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results, of course, with a motion 
picture camera. But to do so they 
have to wait until the pictures are 
developed. The TV system does the 
same job only faster. 


Question: One thing you must 
have, though, to transmit with 
television is light, isn’t that true? 


Answer: Right, the camera can’t 
function in darkness, dense fog, or 
around corners—at least not yet! 
You'd be surprised at some of the 
research that is going on, however. 
Research work is being done on 
cameras that can take adequate 
pictures with lighting down to or 
below five foot candles. You'd have 
trouble reading a newspaper at 
much less light than that. This 
lighting problem is an important 
consideration in, say, an indus- 
trial application where the absence 
of light is required by the process 
itself. 


Question: What happens if you've 
got a camera in a chamber watch- 
ing the mixing of some chemicals 
and suddenly the experiment 
blows up? Do you buy a new 
camera? 


Answer: Not necessarily. There are 
housings to protect against that— 
and they're pretty rugged too. 


Question: Can the closed circuit 
system be utilized for underwater 


operations? 


Answer: Oh yes. Ed Link, the avia- 
tion pioneer, who explores under- 
water off the Florida coast, uses a 
camera with waterproof  enclo- 
sures. The camera is down under, 
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. « « & ruggedized camera has just been perfected . 7 


the cable goes up to the boat, and 
they watch on a monitor what's 
happening. A_ skin diver goes 
along to steer the camera. But, of 
course, with proper equipment it’s 
possible to send the equipment 
down without a diver. 


Question: Let's get back to the 
more conventional systems. Is 
there the problem of breakdowns? 
What kind of maintenance is re- 
quired? 


Answer: With the proper servicing 
and under normal operating con- 
ditions, you don’t have to worry 
about breakdowns. Oh, we've had 
our problems. Some of these have 
been the fault of improper training 
of service people in the field. And 
sometimes equipment just gets out 
of order, some way or another. But 
that’s rare. There’s a TV system at 
a school in Port Chester, N. Y., that 
is in use many hours a day and 
they don't have trained personnel 
to take care of it. The installation 
has been there almost a year and 
there has been just one problem in 
that time. That was merely because 
the right dial wasn’t turned. 


Question: How do the systems 
stand up under rugged industrial 
use—say, for one or more shifts? 


Answer: There are instances where 
the thing may be used 24 hours a 
day. But the point is that in that 
case the business firm probably 
would have specially trained main- 
tenance people taking care of the 
system. 


Question: Then that is an extra 
cost to consider? 


Answer: Well, some firms have 
trained technicians on their pay- 
roll who are able to service the 
equipment. But you can also buy 
service contracts. For example, one 
service arrangement covers routine 
maintenance and checkups four 
times per year, emergency service 
as required during normal working 
hours, all tubes including the pic- 
ture tube, all cable, all parts. Nat- 
urally, there are normal exceptions 
—misuse, neglect, alterations, fire, 
and so on. For non-normal oper- 
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Even their shepherd admits he can't figure 


out which is which. You'll be pleasantly 
.urprised to find out that the last 
duplicated copy looks just like the first 


when you use all-new Colitho Direct Image 


Paper Plates and duplicating supplies. 


The secret of this greater uniformity is that 


from plate to plate, box to box and 
shipment to shipment, Colitho 

Direct Image Paper Plates are 

ph Control-coated to closer 

tolerances than ever before. And 
Colitho Etch and Fountain Solution are 
specially formulated to bring out the e 
same sparkling appearance from 
every plate. 


Systems men and duplicator operators 
country over are discovering this great 
new uniformity Colitho gives all their 
offset duplicating. For the name of 
your nearest Colitho supplier, write: 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., 
Glen Cove, New York. 
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ating hours the non-contracted 
service charge is at the rate of $10 
per hour plus transportation. So 
during normal business hours, 
youre covered and after that 
youre covered except for the 
$10 an hour and_ transportation 
charges. 

The rate for the basic service 
contract varies according to what 
equipment you have. Let’s take a 
camera and a monitor; $640 is the 
annual charge. Now, if the equip- 
ment is in use more than 2,500 
hours but less than 5,000 hours a 
year—that’s quite a sizeable use of 
equipment—then they add $220 
and it goes on that way. If the con- 
tract is sold at the time you buy 
the equipment, there is a discount 
of $150. But for each additional 
camera, monitor or receiver there's 
a nominal additional charge. 


Question: Specifically, Mr. Mar- 
shall, what does a closed circuit 
TV system consist of? 


Answer: Generally, if you picture 
a camera here, and a_ receiver 
there, linked by a coaxial cable, 
youve got the picture of a closed 
circuit TV. Instead of the coaxial 
cable it may be a microwave be- 
tween two points on a_ cert?in 
wave length. No matter what the 
connection between camera and 
monitor, the picture cannot be 
picked un hw a receiver not linked 
into the system. 


Question: Does the sustem also 
provide for the transmission of 
sound? 


Answer: No, you use a separate 
sound svstem. Incidentally, two- 
way voice and two-way pictures 
are entirely possible, of course. 


Question: You mentioned that there 
is heavy research in the field. 
Aside from the lowered light re- 
quirements, are there any other 
significant advances in the offing 
as far as business and industrial 
TV is concerned? 

Answer: A very important exneri- 
ment that is now being carried on 
throughout the industrv is to get 
a svstem thet can send a picture 
over. well, for the purpose of over- 
simplifving, send it over a tele- 
phone line. Then we've really got 
something because we can send 
the picture and sound over the 
same line. The same thing can be 
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W. H. FREY, Secretary & Treas- 


WELL-ORGANIZED PLANT of Puritan Chemical Company, which relies 


urer of the Puritan Chemical on Nationals for the latest in accounting speed and efficiency. 
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ACCURATE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE RECORDS are easily obtained with this National ‘'31”’. 






“Our Zalional System 


saves us 12.400 a year... 


returns 68% annually on our investment!” 
—Puritan Chemical Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘In the past five years we have 
doubled in size,’ writes W. H. Frey, 
Sec’y. & Treas., ‘“‘yet our accounting 
department has easily kept pace with 
this growth—thanks to our efficient 
National System. 

‘‘We use Nationals for all our Ac- 
counts Receivable, Accounts Pay- 
able, General Ledger, and Payroll 
accounting. These dependable ma- 
chines have been responsible for very 
substantial reductions in bookkeeping 
costs and supply us with a complete, 
accurate, day-to-day picture of our 
entire business operation. We also 


feel that our National machines with 
their ease of operation are a strong 
factor in maintaining good employee 
morale. 

“On the basis of time and money 
saved, our National System saves us 
$12,400 a year—returns 68% annu- 
ally on investment! When we con- 
sider important ‘extras’—like firm 
business control and excellent em- 
ployee relations—we are certain that 
we couldn’t have made a better in- 
vestment!”’ 

A National System can profit your 
business, too. Nationals provide the 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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efficiency that saves money and the 
information that makes money. For 
full details on all the advantages a 
National System can offer you, call 
your nearby National representative 
today. You'll find his number in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


#TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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QUICKER! 
SAFER! 
SURER! 


No need to impair office efficiency and pro- 
duction for such maintenance jobs as fluo- 
rescent tube replacements. The Baker Scaf- 
fold, which has no X-Bracing, can be rolled 
to the site easily and quickly and the job 
done ina matter of minutes. 

For greater heights, the Baker Scaffold is 
easily stacked—and for large areas, quickly 
assembled in combinations. 

Write for Bulletin 576 today. Learn more 
about this great tool for efficient mainte- 
nance. 

Listed under Re-examination Service 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
P.O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


FOR ALL 
OFF-THE-FLOOR 
worK! 





BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
P. 0. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details and 
photos of Baker Scaffolds in action, without ob- 
ligation. 


MM 


Name... 
Business 
Address 


City State : 
Smee ewe we ee ee ee 
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accomplished right now but aside 
from arranging for the voice line it 
involves laying a special coaxial 
cable. That gets pretty expensive. 


Question: What is the business ap- 
plication for that development? 


Answer: Well, its uses are just 
boundless because once you've got 
that you've got videophone. Wher- 
ever a businessman wants picture 
information, he can get it instan- 
taneously. Take a case in point. 
Company A in Boston has _ of- 
fices in New York. They have a 
truck which goes back and forth 
constantly with drawings and blue- 
prints and records. Suppose we 
now hook them up over their in- 
tercom set up, slightly modified, 
which they now have _ between 
New York City and Boston. Now 
all they do is say: “Put draw- 
ing X under the camera.” This 
eliminates the whole cost of the 
shuttle service back and forth and 
the people involved and the truck 
involved and the fact that it takes 
the thing out of circulation when 
it’s out of the file. 


Question: Are there any other de- 
velopments that a_ businessman 
might put to practical use in the 
near future? 

Answer: Yes, there is now under 
development, for instance, a small 
8mm camera that’s not much 
larger than a cigarette. This will 
allow the camera to get into places 
where today’s camera can't. In 
England, there is a TV camera 
that is about two or three inches 
around and very long that can be 
put down the pipe of a well drill 
to find the cause of trouble, let us 
say, or to observe rock strata. It 
has a light on the head of it, of 
course, so the camera can see. The 
trend is to make cameras smaller 
and smaller and thus more versa- 
tile. 


Question: Has there been any ex- 
perience of worker or union objec- 
tion to closed circuit TV on the 
grounds that it is taking over 
men’s jobs? 


Answer; Well, it is the same prob- 
lem that any businessman would 
face with the introduction of any 
new, so-called labor-saving device. 
Unions sometimes take the dim 
view that the equipment will put 
one of their members out of a job. 


In virtually all cases, of course, 
the camera merely augments the 
worker—makes his job easier and 
more productive—rather than re- 
placing him. I think the time will 
come when labor relations gener- 
ally will reach the point where this 
problem will no longer exist—not 
only for TV but for all so-called 
new equipment. 


Question: Looking at the more pos- 


itive side, does the installation of 
a closed circuit TV system ever 
serve as an interest-getter among 
employees—or among customers? 
\nswwers Oh, I could cite you many 
examples of that. Remember, in- 
dustrial and business TV is. still 
new enough to be considered a 
real advancement. We've found 
that employees are usually very 
proud of it—and do a lot of talking 
about it—when their company in- 
stalls TV for some job. People like 
to work for an outfit that is using 
advanced methods; internal use of 
TV captures their imagination. 


Question: What would you say are 


the most common uses for closed 
circuit TV right now? 

\nswer: The field is growing so 
fast that no patterns have yet 
formed. Generally, when a new 
use has been found by one com- 
pany, other companies begin pick- 
ing up the idea and either using it 
precisely as the originator does or 
modifying the idea to fit their own 
particular needs. 

For example, several years ago 
advertising agencies began using 
closed circuit systems to pre-test 
their TV commercials. Now that 
same concept has been expanded 
so that new products are intro- 
duced on a nation-wide scale to 
salesmen, distributors, and other 
interested parties via closed circuit 
TV on large screens in various 
large halls throughout the nation. 
Already, there are a large number 
of big TV projection systems _lo- 
cated in various parts of the coun- 
try. You can see that it’s a lot 
cheaper and quicker to utilize these 
sets than it is to bring a large group 
of men to one place or to carry the 
presentation to them. 

Likewise, other applications are 
being studied, modified and put 
into use in adapted form. After all, 
that’s the history of many new 
products. m/m 
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0 PREVENTS ERRORS...SLIP-UPS.. MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
et 
“i Errors got you stumped? Mistakes piling up 
a overhead? TelAutograph’s ELECTRONIC LONGHAND 
it prevents such headaches — because it makes a 
or B . . TelAutograph* Telescriber 
Ke permanent, handwritten record of your business Systems of Electronic Longhand 
messages...and simultaneously delivers them at the are manufactured by 
50 speed of light...to one or many points... within Tellhitograph ® 
) ° ° P en can 
. your building or miles away. Put it in writing — CORPORATION 
at with the Electronic Pen — and you'll wipe out errors... Pioneerin 
# § Telecommunications 
. speed operations... work smarter, not harder. since 1888 
O- 
to 
ay 
‘it 
BU tees ee ae eee awe es 
n. . se 
“o 06 Sit I want to WORK se yi NOT HARDER. Mail literature on 
0- | ClecLurne Kaonghand 
n- | 
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se 
p COMPANY 
1e | 
| STREET CITY 
re ; COUNTY STATE 
ut j * 
ll, ©57 Teluitograph CORP. TYPE OF BUSINESS 
Ww “Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION « 8700 Bellanca Ave., Los Angeles 45, California Dept. B 
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three gentlemen on their way... out of business ! 


And so unnecessary... inventory control 
by Remington Rand could prevent it. 
The sad fact is that these gentlemen 
are on their way out because of in- 
adequate inventory control. They’re 
attempting to carry inventories 
without the kind of simplified con- 
trol of individual items that makes it 
easy to keep such stocks in balance. 
Eventually they’ll discover what it 
means in terms of losses ... what it 
might have meant in terms of profits! 


By the way... how much OVERSTOCK 
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in your inventory — tying up capital 
and increasing insurance, storage, 
deterioration and obsolescence? 
Equally bad... how about UNDER- 
STOCK resulting in lost sales or idle 
shop time, expense of rush orders 
and hand-to-mouth buying? One can 
be as costly as the other. 


Whatever your business — manufac- 
turing, wholesaling or retailing — 
Remington Rand is in a position to 
offer you the inventory control sys- 
tem best suited to your exact needs. 


(Circle 454 for more information) 


It has specialized in every type of 
inventory control...has vast experi- 
ence... enjoys outstanding prestige 
in this field. Why not look into the 
benefits of efficient inventory con- 
trol? Write Room 1218, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.— simply 
specify your interest as manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling or retailing. 


INVENTORY CONTROL by 


7 Ftarul 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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A simple warehouse of dir grado el Joke tn 


look and feel the same present 

* many manufacturers with an iden- 

ta g g ; Nn Gg 6S yste Mm tification problem. How does the 
production or warehouse worker 

tell the difference? How does man- 


agement prevent mistakes that 
prevents costly errors still" 


A simple tag system solved this 
dilemma for the Robert Gair Co., 
nationwide manufacturers of pa- 
perboard and_ paper products. 
Their control system identifies ma- 
terials on receipt, makes sure of 
prompt availability from storage, 
and insures correct accounting and 
system provides complete physical control—and cost control. the right proportioning when put 
in production. 

Each of Guir’s eight boxboard 
mills uses up to 30 different grades 
of scrap paper. A different combi- 
nation of scrap paper grades is 
used in each product, and only 
an expert can readily distinguish 
one grade from another. Wrong 
identification at delivery time, or 
in production, would be costly in 
material, labor and machine time. 





Using a three-stub tag, this company is able to identify 


different grades of raw material that look alike. The 



















































gga Seno — 
‘ canst qousre rn Be Receiving a shipment 
NEE Hoon © 
i are \ As the different grades of scrap 
' 8 axxo \_ paper come to the plant, a serially 
é numbered receiving ticket is filled 
' out in triplicate (Figure 1). This 
ticket identifies the receiving plant, 
GRADE A GRADE 6 GRADE ¢ 
11-A-99 NO. 2 OVERISSUE NEWS 11-A-99 NO. 2 OVERISSUE NEWS 11-A-99 NO. 2 OVERISSUE NEWS 
LOT No. {or No. ‘LOT No. 
| 3 | i 
Me . 4 
™ LOCATION [LOCATION [Location 
| ‘ 
of ' 
sail ‘POUNDS Teounos 
ige ‘ 
the ; 
on- 
rth FIGURE 1: Receiving ticket, left, con- 
ply i trols unloading cost and identifies the 
ur- ; goods shipped. 
: rs 
i oe FIGURE 2: Tag, above, has code sym- 
~gunarao UNION? bol to identify grade of scrap paper. 
by sl Stubs are used to check inventory 
” — levels and contents. 
|ON 
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WHEN WORK 
PILES UP IN 
YOUR OFFICE 
CALL 


MANPOWER, INC. 


FOR 
TEMPORARY 
HELP 
typists - stenos 
office workers 


Use our employees as long as you 
need them at low hourly rates. 





Write for FREE 28-Page Booklet 2 
“THE INSIDE STORY OF manpower, inc. 


TEMPORARY HELP." Home Office: 820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 


(Circle 455 for more information) 


SPACEFINDER FILES REALLY 
SAVE TIME, SPACE & MONEY 


Independent surveys comparing shelf and 
drawer filing show approximately 50% sav- 
ings in personnel TIME. No time wasted 
opening, closing drawers. 
Spacefinder doors give shelf 
work surface. 







Surveys also show 42-50% 
floor SPACE savings due to 
greater capacity. Only 30- 
inch aisles are needed. 


When you save valuable 
space and costly labor, you 
save MONEY. Doors protect 
against dust, dirt and fire, 
and Spacefinders, since they 
are welded, can be moved 
with contents intact. 


Tab Products Co., 57 Post Street, San Francisco 4. 

(C) Send complete information on Spacefinder Files. 

(C (FOR PUNCHED CARD USERS) Send Catalog 7 
describing your plete line of tabulating 
accessory equipment. 




















same pesities 
estenienasheteti 
city rene state 
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the shipment’s vendor, the carrier, 
the freight car number or truck 
license number, the date of the 
freight bill, number and amount. 

The date and hour of the ship- 
ment’s arrival are entered. The 
date and hour are also entered 
when unloading starts and again 
when unloading is completed. This 
controls unloading costs and the 
number of men needed. It also 
protects the company against pay- 
ing unjustified demurrage charges. 

It is the responsibility of the scale 
man to identify the correct grade, 
by an examination of a sample. 
He enters the net weight on the 
receiving ticket, notes the grade 
identification code symbol, and 
the code symbol for the warehouse 
bay where the bale will be stored. 

There is’ a specially imprinted 
three-stub tag for each different 
grade of scrap paper (Figure 2). 
Each tag has the code symbol for 
that grade of scrap paper. In 
Figure 2, this code symbol is “11- 
A-99 No. 2 Overissue News.” 

The serial number printed on 
the receiving ticket, the symbol 
number of the warehouse bay 
where the bale is to be stored, and 
the weight are all entered on each 
of the tag’s three stubs. The tag 
is then attached to the bale. Stub 
C (the bottom stub) is removed 
and clipped to the receiving ticket. 
The bale is then delivered to the 
warehouse bay designated. All the 
bales in a shipment are similarly 
handled; the single receiving ticket 
covers the entire shipment. 

One copy of the receiving ticket 
goes to the vendor, the scale man 
retains one copy for his records, 
and the original is sent to the ac- 
counting department with all C 
stubs attached. 


Accounting procedures 

The plant accounting depart- 
ment checks the entries on the re- 
ceiving ticket against the accom- 
panying C stubs and the invoice 
or bill of lading. If the invoice 
checks correctly, it is processed 
for payment. Otherwise the vendor 
is notified. 

The data on the receiving ticket 
is transferred to inventory cards, 
which are filed according to grade. 
Within a grade, they are filed ac- 
cording to the storage location. 
Thus, the accounting department 
can quickly tell the state of the 
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Heyer has broken the price barrier with the new Mark II Conqueror 
automatic electric spirit duplicator, Every office duplicating job— 
bulletins, form letters, sales plans, special office forms, etc.—can 
be produced much more easily on the new Model 76 Mark II 
Conqueror, at the rate of 110 clear, crisp copies per minute in 1 to 
5colors...at a fraction of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; it frees the operator 
so that the copies can be observed; it permits pressure and fluid 
controls to be adjusted at will; and most important... there’s no 
effort on the operator's part! The Model 76 offers all this ... at 
a price that can't be matched. ta) 








MODEL 70 >Gfark 
CONQUEROR 


4 For those who are looking for 
a fine quality duplicator at 
the lowest possible price... 
the hand-operated Model 70 

23 oe i Mark II Conqueror is the per- 
fect buy. It has been completely redesigned too, and now features 
a new Feed Release Button as well as Paper Stackers, previously 
found only on the Model 76 automatic electric duplicator. The 
Model 70 Mark II Conqueror hand-operated duplicator prints up 
to 110 copies per minute of anything typed, written $4.95 00 


Or drawn on the master...in1 to 5 colors at once. Plus Tax 


but now Heyer offers push-button 
duplicating at little more than the 
price of some hand-operated machines 


AUTOMATIC ~ fark 
CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





Engineering improvements on the Model 76 Mark II Conqueror 
include a brand-new Feed Drive Mechanism which works only in 
a forward motion... eliminates the lurch found in old-fashioned 
reciprocal drives. It has new High Precision Clutches and Nylon 
Gears that are quiet and need no lubrication, plus an 11” and 14” 
Cylinder Stop. The completely redesigned Motor Drive gives 
smoother operation, while the conveniently positioned Motor Bar 
permits effortless fingertip starting. Operating instructions are 
permanently printed on the Model 76, so anyone can operate 
it in a jiffy. Feature for feature ...this Mark II Conqueror is the 
biggest value in spirit duplicators today! 





(eo ke ae ee oe Se ae oo ee ee 
m The HEYER Corporation Pi 
| | 1832 South Kostner Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 

™! C Send additional information about the new Mark II | 
ta Conqueror duplicators. 


(J Please arrange a demonstration. 
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Small Unit-Big Savings 


for manufacturer with | 


record handling 
equipment 








One of two stations of Rol-Dex record handling equipment recently installed at 
the Wagner Electric Corp. in St. Louis. This manufacturer of electrical and auto- 
motive products uses Rol-Dex to house their open order files. Correspondence 
size records are kept in 9'%6'’ deep x 1134’ wide hanging folders. The clerk 
rolls with the chair-desk assembly, between the two six foot units. Note that the 
records are readily accessible to outside reference. 


ROL-DEX equipment means cost savings for 
active record handling operations because: 


ofced of operation is increased without addition of more 
personnel. 


eggiccency of operation is increased—less error—complete 


accessibility. 


neduced pitique and better working conditions results 


in fewer personnel handling greater 
work load with more efficiency. 











WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. / 
seusiions terees one Rol-Dex Division, Dept. M-2 4 
; . Jamestown, New York } 
; Please send me irformation about ROL-DEX and TRANS-DEX record units. ; 
' 
: NS TASTE ENN AOR TOT WOT eae EN ee 
: on IE cea inceilliphdopessabied : 
o 
: ES an enero Sr 9 
| RE eee a 
ciara ai ltl ia, des sates ee, ania: atin cain ecb iain ais Ga a eal ies meme ene in ie aa 
WATSON (established in 1887) also builds a complete line of filing 
cabinets and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 
(Circle 458 for more information) 
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inventory, and reconciliation of 
book and physical inventories is 
facilitated. 

The receiving ticket is filed with 
invoice by name of vendor and 
date shipment came in. The C stubs 
are separately filed according to 
serial number of receiving ticket. 
They are kept for a month, in case 
any question arises over billing, 
and then destroyed. 

Going into production 

When the warehouse foreman re- 
ceives an order from the produc- 
tion department for a_ specified 
grade and weight of scrap paper, 
he knows where each grade of ma- 
terial is located. 

The number of pounds in each 
bale is clearly marked on the tag. 
Enough bales of each grade to fill 
the order are collected. When the 
scrap paper is delivered into pro- 
duction, the B stub on its tag is 
removed and sent to the account- 
ing department. It is filed by grade 
and the date it was delivered, and 
the bale is then withdrawn from 
book inventory. 

The A stub stays on the tag until 
the bale is actually opened and 
its contents used. When the bale 
is opened, if its contents do not 
conform to the grade designated 
by the scale man, the name of the 
vendor can be ascertained through 
the lot number on the A stub. 

When a reconciliation of book 
with physical inventory is at- 
tempted, each B stub on file with 
the accounting department must 
be matched by an A stub on a 
bale already delivered for produc- 
tion. Such reconciliation is made 
each week. 

All bales represented by B stubs 
in the accounting department 
which are found intact are restored 
to book inventory until their A 
stubs actually arrive. 

This simple tag control system 
assures correct identification of 
each of a plant's many different 
grades of raw material which are 
similar in appearance. It speeds 
up location of materials in storage. 
It prevents material from getting 
into a particular production run 
for which it is unsuited. It protects 
the company against paying for 
lower grades of material, the prices 
for higher grades claimed to have 
been delivered, and facilitates ac- 
counting. m/m 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 





SURE OF SCORE AT 19th HOLE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Members of the renowned East Lake Country Club don’t 
look quizzically at their monthly bills and reach for the 
phone. The chits they sign either at the club or downtown at 
the parent Atlanta Athletic Club are photographed in a 
Recordak Microfilmer and mailed out with the bills. 

This all but ends questions about charges—frees the girl 
who used to be glued to the phone for two weeks after bills 
went out. And it cuts costs and speeds up the billing opera- 
tion, too—no need, now, to list dates and describe charges 
on bills. 

This billing short cut is also cutting costs for all types of 
business with charge accounts—retail stores, dairies, oil and 


telephone companies, to name just a few. 
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SAVES BY MICROFILMING CHECKS FOR CHICKS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Forrest Poultry Company saves at least two hours a 
day by microfilming incoming checks from customers. 

This did away with the handwritten check register and a 
5-item description of each check. And it gets checks into the 
bank the same day they are received. 

Proof again that even the simplest transcription jobs are 
costly when compared with Recordak Microfilming. You can 
get a Recordak Microfilmer to match your needs which will 
photograph from 40 to 500 items a minute. 
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TAKES RISK OUT OF CHECK CASHING 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


A liberal check-cashing policy can boost your business. 
And it needn’t be a risky headache. 

At latest count 25 markets of the Piggly Wiggly Midwest 
chain were using low-cost Recordak Microfilmers to cut red 
tape for customers, and to protect against lost or stolen checks. 

New Recordak ID Microfilmer takes a picture of the check 
casher as well as his check and identification—all for 14¢! 
Low-cost insurance that discourages the most wily ‘Bad 
Check” artist. This new microfilmer—which sells for $775 or 
rents for $25 per mo.—can be used most profitably by even 
small stores, auto-rental agencies, liquor dealers, colleges, 
plant security and police departments, and others wanting to 
play it safe with low-cost identifications. 


VALUABLE 
FREE BOOKLET 


It will pay you to read 
“Short Cuts that Save 
Millions.”” Shows how 
routines like yours have 
been simplified . . . how 
Recordak Microfilmers 
give you up to 80 pic- 
tures for 1¢. 


Prices quoted subject 
to change without notice 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 










originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 2 : 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) > 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . 
Please send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” = 
Name Position ° 
Company 
Street : 
ee State . 
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\"" 
i a new manual 
or catalog 
I Don't jump till you’ve seen 


the man from CELBE) 
Line 


He can show you some good 
moves. Here’s 7 ideas. 


@USE OUR LIBRARY OF 
SAMPLES. Thousands of 
loose-leaf devices and 
designs. See how other 
major companies. solve 
their binder  problenis. 





@ASK FOR OUR SWATCH 
BOOK OF COVERING 
MATERIALS. Everything 
from poper-based leather- 
ettes to supple cowhides 
in outstanding grains 
and colors. 





swore] @ SAVE MONEY BY SELECT. 
“ ING FROM OUR SCRAP. 
pies BOOK OF DIES. 


OF INDEXES FROM OUR 
HANDY SELECTOR. Re- 
member;- your binder is 
only ‘half a product’’ 
till it’s equipped with 
proper indexing for 
fast reference. 


Ey 


@ REVIEW AMERICA’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF LOOSE. 
LEAF PRODUCTS. Ask for 
the catalogs and circulars in 
your field of interest. 





@ WRITE FOR OUR LOOSE. 
LEAF PLANNING GUIDES. 
Handy data sheets lucidly 
illustrated to help you 
arrive at your best spe- 
cifications. All 7 ideas 
available without obli- 
gation. Check ony or all 
of the items which interest you. 


i REVIEW A WIDE RANGE 


@ WRITE FOR OUR FREE 
24-PAGE IDEA BOOKLET. 


Yours to keep! 


[Elbe File » Binder Co, nel 


New York Showroom: 41] Fourth Ave. 


i FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ONE OF AMERICA'S LARGEST MFRS. OF LOOSE LEAF PRODUCTS 





FREE! Write Dept M-3 for 





(Circle 460 for more information 
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Plans for super-computer 

underway at Los Alamos 

A general-purpose — super 
computer, between 100 and 
200 times faster than any com- 
parable calculator available 
today, is planned for installa- 
tion at Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory by the U. S. Atom- 
ic Energy Commission and In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp. As one indication of its 
capacity, the computer, called 
Project SrretcH, is planned to 
operate in a realm of figure 
work in which multiplications 


of 12- to 15-digit numbers will 


occur at more than 500,000 a 
second, and additions at about 
two million a second. 

Requirements of the Atomic 
Energy program have greatly 
stimulated the development of 
more and more advanced cal- 
culators. Today the trend is 
toward reactors and other ap- 
paratus so complicated that 
one hundred billion arithmet- 
ical operations conceivably 
could be required to make a 
single evaluation. Working out 
such a problem on a present- 
day computer would take six 
months. The objective of Proj- 
ect STRETCH is to produce a 
machine which could turn out 
the answer to the same prob- 
lem in about a day. 


Offer course in electronic 
data processing 

Canning, Sisson & Associates, 
and Data Processing Counsel- 
ors have announced a repeat 
course tailored to the electron- 
ics interest of management. 
The course will be held at the 
Sheraton Blackstone Hotel in 
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Chicago from February 25 to 
March 1. 

No knowledge of electronics 
is necessary for those attend- 
ing. Emphasis is on the effi- 
cient use of electronic data 
processing to insure that man- 
agement will derive the bene- 
fits that such processing can 
produce. The instructors have 
extensive practical experience 
in production control, inven- 
tory control, random access 
and the basic accounting func- 
tions. 

For more information, circle 
number 577 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Electronic device increases 

computer’s filing capacity 

A revolutionary “electronic 
filing” device that supplies 10 
times the maximum file capac- 
ity of any other data process- 





ing equipment is now avail- 
able. Used in conjunction with 
a Datatron electronic comput- 
er, the new Datafile system 
uses short lengths of magnetic 
tape to provide compact stor- 
age and access to volumes of 
business information. 

Each Datafile stores 20 mil- 
lion characters in a_ single 
memory unit the size of an or- 
dinary deep-freeze. Up to 10 
Datafiles can be_ integrated 
into one computer system— 
stretching its memory to 200 
million characters. Any given 
record can be automatically 
sorted out, processed and re- 
filed in seconds. 
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A product of Burrough’s 
ElectroData_ Division, Data- 
file's new design concept 
physically “segmentizes” infor- 
mation by eliminating conven- | 
tional tape reels. This princi- | iim The Confe dojyalas 
NG ple not only affords volumi- | 
nous file capacity but achieves | 





to exceptionally high processing 'D k bE 
speed. e S ve ry 
cs | . 
d- K 
2 ey Man 
i a ee ee ee ee ee 
n- 
: Need 
92 New computer uses ee S 
ve i disk memory unit 
n- A new IBM computer, the 
58 RAMAC (Random _ Access 
c- Memory Accounting Comput- 
er), introduces a faster type of 
de memory unit to electronic 
“= processing. The unit has a stor- 
age capacity of five million 
' digits, any one of which can 
_ be reached directly without 
scanning through intervening 
records. 
The memory unit consists of 
| 50 magnetic metal disks ar- 
; ranged in a vertical stack. Both 
= sides of the disks are used for 
0 ' recording data, making 100 
disk faces available for storage. 
sl There are 100 recording tracks 
on each disk face, and each 
track holds 10 100-character 





records. 

Access to the records is 
through an arm that moves 
vertically and horizontally un- 
der electronic control. Infor- 





















mation flows to and from the 
i memory on the access arm in 
1. 100-character lots. The stack 
h rotates at 1,200 rpm, making 
" any address in the memory 
a accessible in milliseconds. 
a The memory unit has also 
ae been adapted to the 650 com- 
of puter with slight variations. A 
maximum of four units may be 
1. |, connected to a 650 and this Prine gaan 
le . provides a total storage of 24 Dept. B. F olen ae 
r- i million digits, equivalent to a Please send me a free copy of your “Correlation” | 
10 file of records stored on 300,- Desk Brochure. | 
€ i 000 punched cards. eRe | 
7 ; ,; Applications of the RAMAC 
1) ' include billing, inventory, Company 
om sales analysis, payroll and la; Street | 
lv bor distribution, inventory City State 
control and production con- 
trol. j§é. <x = J 
i (Circle 461 for more information) 
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Mr. Horton’s quiet nonsense 
brings down the house 
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S70" EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
i Ae Currently Starring With 
“4 His Own National Company 
in a Repertoire of Plays 
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Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


When Edward Everett Horton does his 
famous take-off of a bewildered man 
grappling with life, audiences howl 
with noisy, happy laughter. But noise 
in your Office is out of place. Jangling 
phones, clattering typewriters, buzzing 
conversation ...they all cause errors 
to mount. Office noise (and this is a 
proven fact) can cost you money! ¢ 


Gold Bond® Travacoustic ceilings keep 
offices quiet. Travacoustic® tiles sponge 
up distracting noise. Lightweight, easy 
to install, they resemble travertine stone 
and are just as fireproof. Travacoustic 
ceilings have a smart, “custom-made” 
appearance, because no two tiles carry 
the same surface markings. They clean 
easily with a vacuum-cleaner attach- 
ment. And Travacoustic Tiles can be 
painted again and again without affect- 
ing sound absorption. é 


FREE—Noise Reduction Kit— It’s packed 
with suggestions on how to reduce dis- 
tracting noise in offices, stores, fac- 
tories, homes. Contains photos and 
case histories of how stubborn noise 
problems were solved. Mail coupon 
now for free kit. No obligation. 





re———— SEND FOR FREE KIT Se 


National Gypsum Company SE | 
Dept. MM 27, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Please send me the free Noise Reduction 
Kit that contains acoustical case histories, 
tells how I can reduce errors and increase 
efficiency through sound conditioning. 





Name 








Company_ 





Street_ 





Cay 





Zone____State 





(Circle 462 for more information) 
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Recruiting 


(Continued from page 13) 


time for the more pertinent matters. 

Use of alumni-employees for cam- 
pus contact work is a good idea, 
say the placement officers, since 
these people know both the school 
and the company, and have a pre- 
established kinship with the candi- 
dates. But when use of alumni isn’t 
possible, the next best thing seems 
to be to use the same recruiter con- 
sistently, rather than a round-robin 
of company representatives. 
Determining good candidates 

What criteria should recfiiters 
use to determine likely candidates 
for jobs in their companies? Ac- 
cording to the placement men, the 
interview alone is less than ade- 
quate. 

The placement officers were 
asked to indicate the three factors 
they consider most significant in 
determining good candidates. Then 
they were asked to indicate the 
three factors they felt recruiters 
themselves considered _ primary. 
For both questions, these three 
criteria came out on top: student’s 
scholastic record, his personality, 
and the impression he makes in the 
interview. However, even though 
scholastic record got the highest 
rating among the placement offi- 
cers, it was stressed that this 
measurement can be over-empha- 
sized. Reasons for only average 
grades—or even below average 
grades—may be significant. It was 
pointed out that outside jobs, heavy 
work schedules and a host of other 
factors may influence a _ student’s 
grades and therefore the student 
| with the brilliant record may not 
| be the best employment prospect. 
| Thirty-nine per cent of the re- 

spondents rated extra-curricular 

record among the three primary 
considerations, but again it was 
| made clear that a number of fac- 
| tors can influence the extent and 
success of a student’s extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

The survey shows that a recom- 
mendation for a student by the 
placement officer or a faculty mem- 
ber is considered of primary im- 
portance by only 17.5% of the place- 
ment officers themselves. Many 
commented, however, that more 
attention should be given here— 

| that often the snap judgment gained 
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by a recruiter in a short interview 
could be constructively tempered 
or amended by consulting with the 
placement officer. On the other 
hand, some placement officers feel 
that because they have little or no 
knowledge of the jobs recruiters 
are trying to fill, they are unable to 
pass judgement on candidates. 

The placement officers feel that 
their opinion differs considerably 
from that of recruiters regarding 
the significance of a student’s pre- 
vious job experience, and also re- 
garding the value of pre-employ- 
ment and aptitude tests. One- 
fourth of the placement men said 
they think a student’s former job 
experience should be given _pri- 
mary consideration by the recruiter. 
But only 14% said they feel that 
recruiters actually give this factor 
prime consideration. 

The reverse is true concerning 
the tests. Seventeen per cent of the 
placement officers are of the opin- 
ion that recruiters attach major im- 
portance to tests, while less than 
half this number of the placement 
officers said they themselves con- 
sider such tests a major factor. 

From the student’s point of view, 
what are the strongest incentives 
for employment that a company 
can offer? The survey placed these 
three in top positions: opportunity 
for advancement, salary, and com- 
pany location. 

An interesting point was brought 
out regarding salary: graduates do 
not, generally speaking, look for 
outlandishly high starting salaries 
and, other factors being favorable, 
they are satisfied to take a job at 
the going rate—but a salary that is 
below the going average is gener- 
ally considered reason enough to 
turn down a company’s offer, even 
if other factors are favorable. Sup- 
porting this point is the fact that 
three-quarters of the surveyed 
placement officers placed “lower- 
than-average salary” at the head of 
the list of negative factors from the 
student’s point of view. 

Tied in with students’ interest in 
opportunities for advancement is 
their interest in company training 
programs and in opportunities for 
furthering their education. Thirty- 
four per cent of the placement offi- 
cers indicated that this is of pri- 
mary importance to students, and 
many mentioned the lack of train- 
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Blue Cross-Blue Shield Plans report: 


“Du Pont ‘Photo-Writ’ reproduces the finest lines, 
the faintest signatures on 1,000 copies a day!”’ 


“We use Du Pont’s ‘Photo-Writ’ photo- 
copy paper exclusively in the reproduction 
of case reports, letters, charts and bills,” 
states Mr. Donald R. Roer, Services De- 
partment Manager for Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield in Chicago, Illinois. “Our Plans, 
headquartered in Chicago, serve 2,250,000 
members in Illinois, and our entire billing 
and claims system would be hopelessly 
snarled if we failed to get multiple copies 
distributed immediately to key points 
throughout our organization. 

“On the first run of ‘Photo-Writ’ through 
our automatic copying machine, we found 
it to be superior in detail reproduction— 
even the finest lines and faintest signatures 
came through on the copies. ‘Photo-Writ’ 
withstands wide variations in developer 








DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


Name 
Firm 
Se Street 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER City 
LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY ) 








E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 7) 
Photo Products Department 

2420-17 Nemours 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


temperatures and developing time, elimi- 
nates machinery jams by not ripping or 
curling, and it takes ink and pencil 
markings readily. 

“The excellent Du Pont dealer setup 
insures us of prompt deliveries on our 
orders. And Mr. Robert Martin, Du Pont’s 
technical representative, is available on 
short notice when we need help in special 
reproduction problems. We couldn’t ask 
for better service !” 

* * * 
May we offer you the same dependable 
performance and reliable service? Clip 
the coupon below for your first step 
toward a reduction in photocopy costs, 
time and headaches. 


uilding 


Please send me the free Du Pont booklet, 
“Du Pont Photographic Reproduction Papers.” 


State 
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. . « In addition to inter- 
office mail, an average of 
30 bags of mail are re- 
ceived and distributed 
before noon through 10 
floors of its New York 
office without tying up 
messengers and elevators. 


. . Loads and unloads 
over 70,000 pieces of mail 
daily—with delivery every 
half-hour, thanks to its Se- 
lective Vertical Conveyor. 


eevee 


mountains of mail with LAMSON 
SELECTIVE VERTICAL CONVEYORS 


For floor-to-floor transfer of mail, modern business uses Lamson 
Selective Vertical Conveyors. The conveyors carry correspondence 
and other items in deep, individual trays, serving all floors of a 
multi-story installation simultaneously, at a rate of ten dispatches 
per minute. 

In performing all operations automatically, Lamson Selective Verti- 
cal Conveyors assure a uniform and regular flow of paperwork .. . 
avoiding “batch” deliveries . . . and maintain a level work load 
within all departments at all times. Elevator service, too, is materially 
improved since inter-floor messengers no longer “crowd out” 
passengers. 

Why not talk over your vertical-transfer-of-materials-problems 
with a Lamson engineer? He'll show you ways to increase efficiency 
and cut costs. 








| () Have an engineer call me for | 


| an appointment. | 

| [-] Send me the 12-page cata- | 

LA M § 0 N C 0 RP 0 R AT | 0 N | log on Lamson Selective Vertical | 
111 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York | Conveyors. 7 
Plants in Syracuse and San Francisco | mt | 
Offices in Principal Cities Le —s 
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ing opportunity as a major deter- 
rent to students in considering 
offers. 


Fringes lack appeal 


Somewhat surprisingly, the sur- 
vey revealed that security in the 
form of company benefit programs 
has little appeal to college grads.* 
Only 6% of the respondents said 
that students consider security in 
any form as a primary factor in se- 
lecting a company to work for. Poor 
fringe benefits were at the bottom 
of the list of motivations a candi- 
date may have for rejecting a com- 
pany’ offer, and only 13% of the 
placement officers felt that the 
availability of fringe benefits was 
an underlying reason for the great- 
er success which large companies 
seem to enjoy in competing for 
candidates. From the facts pro- 
vided by the survey, it is impossi- 
ble to determine whether today’s 
graduates consciously spurn secu- 
rity-type fringe benefits, or whether 
they are unaware of the value that 
a good program of fringes offers. 


Big vs. small firms 


The placement officers were in 
83.5% agreement that large firms 
are more successful than small 
firms in competing for top candi- 
dates. However, they also indicate 
that it is seldom the company’s size 
as such that makes the difference. 
Rather it is the fact that larger 
companies, generally speaking, do 
a better recruiting job. They have 
been at it longer and have more 
experience. They tend to have bet- 
ter recruiters. They are _ better 
known to the students. Frequently 
they are in a position to offer higher 
salaries. The larger the firm the 
greater the variety of training pro- 
grams available. The placement 
officers said usually only big corpo- 
rations will hire a graduate eligible 
for military service. 

None of these factors, however, 
means that the small firm cannot 
compete successfully for high qual- 
ity personnel in the on-campus 
market. More than anything else, 
MM’s survey shows that it is the 
company using sound recruiting 
methods that is able to win the in- 
terest of the right kind of graduates 
—and get them on the payroll. m/m 


*For another point of view regarding the 
importance of fringe benefits, see “People: key 
cost of doing business,’’ page 60. 
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Rock-A-Tilt suspension insures 
Tor Same) ol-idelilol Pa toh i-mm ole] (ella e 
maximum accessibility. 


Compartment when closed pro- 
tects contents from damage or 
loss, eliminates dirt. 


High Style Hardware in brushed chrome 
combines spring latch, pull and label holder. 














4) 


Exclusive guide —one size 
serves both letter and. legal 
file. Filing system may be read 
from either end, uses standard 
individual folder. 


All compartments  simultane- 
ously available for finding and 
filing. 


Saves floor space —Open com- 
partment projects less than 4 
the distance of a standard file 
drawer. 
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*Letter size 


X-ray look at the Pro- File 


an easier way to file 


Now available for both the private and 
general offices—the new Pro- Vile — 
a completely different approach to the 
housing of business records. 

The “rocking shelf” action of the 
compartment requires minimum effort 
and provides maximum accessibility. 


Completely engineered for operating 
efficiency and designed for modern 
office decor the zy Pro-File is 
available in Neutra-Tone Gray, Drift- 
wood Tan, and Surf_Green. 

Let your local representative 
demonstrate the new look in filing. 


Letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compartments 
—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments — Minimum 
compartment projection keeps center of gravity 
inside cabinet— makes stacking safe and efficient 
for maximum utilization of floor space. 


YAWMANAND FRBE MFG.(O. 1917 say stREET + ROCHESTER 3, Nv. Y. 
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for value, quality and 
utility, you can’t beat 


PRODUCTS 


Borroughs products have “got” what you 
want in value, quality and utility. They meet 
the eye and the old budget as well. Shown 
here are two items that deserve your most 
earnest consideration. See them at your local 
steel equipment dealer’s. If he does not have 
them in stock, he can get them for you at 
once. 





SLIDING STEEL DOOR SUPPLY CABINETS 


Sliding, gliding doors — and sliding shelves adjustable 
without bolting. Units available in 3 heights—29”, 42”, 
78”..12’ and 18” depths...38%4” wide outside. 


SLIDING GLASS DOOR SUPPLY CABINETS 


Available in 2 heights—29” and 42’. . depths of 12” and 
18”. ..38%” wide outside. Sliding doors can be removed 
in seconds. Sliding shelves adjustable without bolting. 





(Circle 466 for more information) 








People KEY COST 
OF DOING 


BUSINESS 


It takes people to run a busi- 
ness and people cost money—lots of money. 
Here are up-to-date facts and figures on the 
direct and indirect cost trends for one major 


segment of your work force—office personnel. 


mums New facts add more evidence of the 
spiraling cost of doing business. The facts are in two 
new studies just published by the National Office 
Management Association. Both deal with the key fac- 
tor in today’s mounting operatings costs: people. 

Earlier NOMA research shows that office people are 
becoming more numerous in business and industry: 
six million in 1950 to an estimated 7% million by 1960. 
Now, the research on which NOMA’s two new re- 
ports is based shows that office staffs are not only 
growing—they are becoming exceedingly more expen- 
sive. Two ingredients compose this expense: 1) direct 
salary costs which are zooming, and 2) the cost of 
more and better fringe benefits. 

“Office Salaries—A Guide to 1957 Salary Rates” sheds 
revealing light on current patterns and trends of cleri- 
cal wage rates. It charts salary range and averages for 
24 basic office jobs (accounting clerk, key punch oper- 
ator, private secretary, file clerk, messenger, etc.). 
Figures for each of these 24 jobs are charted sepa- 
rately for each of 114 U. S. and Canadian cities. The 
rates shown are those in effect as of September 1, 
1956. The figures are based on reports from over 
6,000 companies representing a total of nearly 430,000 
clerical office workers. 

The second new NOMA research study is called 
“Office Fringe Benefits.” This report is also based on 
an extensive, large-sample survey of companies across 
the land. Some 5,000 firms contributed the facts about 
their fringe benefit policies that are tabulated and 
interpreted in this report. Three main categories of 
benefits are covered: insurance type, monetary type, 
and leave type. 
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Figure 1 


The findings: office salaries accelerating 


The office salary survey is the eleventh annual proj- 
ect of this kind conducted by NOMA since 1947. Thus 
the association has been able to chart the office salary 
trend over the past 10 years (see Figure 1). The 
trend has been plotted on the basis of figures for only 
those cities and those jobs that have been covered each 
year since 1947: 11 of the 114 cities, seven of the 24 
jobs® 

Figure 1 is in terms of average weekly salary. The 
increase shown—from an average of $36 in 1947 to 
over $60 in 1956—represents a 67% gain. But equally 
as significant as the rate of increase is the pattern of 
the increase. Notice that from 1947 to 1954 the gains 
were regular and accelerating, with the first four years 
showing an increase of $2 each over the previous 
year, the next two years showing a $3 gain, and then a 
$4 increase during 1953. 

A sharp reversal in the trend of acceleration came 
in 1954 when the increase over the previous year was 


® The 11 cities used to plot the 10-year office salary trend are Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Des Moines, Stamford, Boston, New York, Grand 
Rapids, Atlanta, Seattle, and Calgary (Canada). The seven basic jobs 
used as the base are: private secretary, telephone operator, junior and 
senior typist, transcribing machine operator, and junior and senior ste- 
nographer. 
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FOLDING TABLET ARM CHAIR 


A CHAIR and a DESK in ONLY 3 INCHES 


This versatile chair has found widespread use in sales conferences 
training classes, auxiliary school rooms, examination rooms 
cafeterias, meeting rooms or as extra chairs and writing surfaces 
in offices. The chair can also be used with the arm folded down 
out of the way. And, the amazing thing about this quality 

built chair is that it folds to a thickness of only 3”! 


The only folding chair backed 
by a 10 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


é Dept. 47, 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 
(Circle 467 for more information) 








How to tell a 
"Better Mouse Trap’ 


from a 














Count BOTH and 1,001 
Other Items with 


VARY=TALLY oii crrsicice, vp tod bons toh 


Multiple-Unit Reset Counter —2 units wide. Also single units, 


To know WHICH prod- 
ucts, styles, sizes or flavors 
are “hot”? and WHICH are 
dragging their feet — 
COUNT! Whether you are 
a manufacturer or mer- 
cone distributor or dealer 
-— -Tallies can tell you 
uickly How Many of 
quick! Where and When — 
Now as against Last Year, 


Last Month or Yesterday. 
Traffic engineers, estima- 
tors, laboratories, ware- 
houses, offices, restaurants, 
mail and phone order de- 
partments, payroll people 
and many others find keep- 
ing score is no chore with a 
Vary-Tally. What do you 
want to count? Write for 
news sheet and prices. 


Chicago 64, Ill. *« New York 19, N. Y. 
Greenville, S.C. * Montreal 2, Canada 


VEEDER-ROOT INC.  C. , Cana 
Hartford 2, Conn. ® Offices ond Agents in Principal Cities 


“THE NAME THAT COUNTS”’ 
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Any Card Inserted Into —‘ Plastic ““SELF-INDEXER”’, An Index Guide 
AICO’S Transparent... (shown above), becomes... At Guide Height! 


IT’S THE NEW, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICAL 
WAY TO INDEX YOUR CARD FILES! 


With AICO’s new, transparent, plastic, “Self-Indexer”, you 
can make, in seconds, an Index Guide out of any card in 
your file. Just slip the card into the double lip at the top 
and the slot at the bottom of the “Self-Indexer”, and, the 
combination becomes an Index Guide, at guide height, *” 
above the other cards. Made of heavy gauge plastic, the 
“Self-Indexer” won't chip, crack, split nor tear. In 4 sizes, 
including Tabulating card size. Special sizes made to order. 

FREE: Write Dept. 30 for Free Sample, literature, 
“AHO and name of your nearest supplier. 

44-16 23rd St., Long Island City 1,N.Y. 
INDEXES 426 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Illinois 




















SUS-RAP for swat areuances 


Elimivalle Paleliug off Pate 


Exclusive Vertical-Horizontal suspension safeguards. your 
product both in and out of its shipping carton... . 
Fewer packaging components and the elimination of 
pad folding reduce labor and material costs. 


SUS-RAP is engineered to your product and pretested by N §.T. procedures 


Laboratory | Laboratory Developed and Tested Packaging | and Tested | Laboratory Developed and Tested Packaging | 


VANANT COMPANY _ ING. 954 S. Water Street Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES 
WITH BENEFIT POLICIES IN OPERATION 

















% OF 
TOTAL U.S. 
BENEFITS CO’S HAVE 
1948 1956 
A INSURANCE TYPE 
GROUP LIFE ; 77 84 
GROUP HOSPITAL, 81 97 
GROUP HOSPITAL es 94 
MED. AND/OR SURGICAL! . 94 
MED. AND/OR SURGICAL ** 92 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT? * 60 
PENSION 53 66 
B MONETARY TYPE 
PAY ADVANCES 25 59 
GUAR. ANN. WAGE 7 9 
PROFIT SHARING 22 19 
INCENTIVE WAGE ae 10 
STOCK PURCHASE 6 12 
SENIORITY INCREASES 17 56 
MERIT INCREASES 31 95 
LOAN FUND 28 31 
SUGGESTION PLAN PAY 17 26 
EDUCATION PAY +e 39 
C LEAVE TYPE 
JURY DUTY 70 79 
MILITARY DUTY 55 63 
SICK LEAVE 83 95 
MARRIAGE LEAVE +s 32 
MATERNITY LEAVE 24 40 
PERSONAL TIME_OFF? +s 5 
SEVERANCE PAY 9 17 
SEVERANCE PAY 49 63 
VACATION 98 99 











‘Employee “Dependents “Group ‘Guaranteed An- 


nual Wage’ °Formal Plan Voluntary Severance 


‘Involuntary Severance *Not Comparable wiih 1948 
Question **Not Asked For in 1948 


Figure 2 


just $1. At that point, says NOMA, the future direc- 
tion of the line was in doubt: there was the possibility 
that the annual increases might level off or even that 
the entire trend would reverse downward. But the 
trend during the last two years shattered this possibil- 
ity. The increases grew to $2 again in 1955 and the 
current survey shows an average $3 gain for last year. 
All indications now are that the increases will con- 
tinue, again at an accelerating rate. 

It is interesting to note from the NOMA salary 
study that rates for some jobs have increased faster 
than others. For example, private secretaries are earn- 
ing 82% more today (on a national average) than 
they did in 1947, while the increase for stenographers 
has been only about 67%. 

The NOMA salary study makes clear that national 
averages have little relationship to local conditions. 
For example, whereas salary levels have risen an esti- 
mated 86% in one of the trend cities in 10 years, the 
increase in another has been only 54%. A sales order 
clerk in one section earns about $65 per week, but 
this same job commands about $77 elsewhere. 

These local differences are significant, says NOMA, 
because competition among business firms for clerical 
people is limited to small circles of only a few miles 
radius: experience shows that clerical people do not 
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FACTS ABOUT THE NOMA REPORTS 


The two National Office Management As- 
sociation research reports discussed in this 
article are: 


®”Office Salaries—A Guide to 
1957 Salary Rates.” This 34-page 
booklet is distributed by the associa- 
tion only to its members and the 
non-member companies that partici- 
pated in the salary survey. For details 
on findings in your city, contact the 
local chapter of NOMA. 


®@’ Office Fringe Benefits.”’ This 32- 
page booklet presents and interprets 
full facts on current fringe benefit 
practices and trends. It is available to 
non-members for $5 from National Of- 
fice Management Association, 132 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











move around from section to section—or seldom even 
from one town to the next—in order to take ad- 
vantage of higher wages. 


The findings: fringe benefits expanding 


Employees—and_ prospective employees—are more 
conscious of fringe benefits today than they ever have 
been before. Anyone who has had experience hiring 
enlightened office personnel can verify this statement. 
Often the first concern of the prospective worker is 
not the salary or the requirements of the job, but 
whether or not the employer offers hospitalization, a 
pension plan, profit sharing, maternity leave and a 
suitably lengthy vacation. 

Figure 2 is taken from NOMA’s “Office Fringe 
Benefits.” It shows comparative percentage figures for 
1948 and 1956. The figures for 1948 are based on an 
extensive survey similar to the current one _ that 
NOMA has conducted. 

The various benefits have been grouped in the 
chart into three general type classifications (insurance 
type, monetary type and leave type) for ease of 
analysis. 

Insurance type. The NOMA studies show that 
insurance type benefits are the most popular. Follow- 
ing are direct quotes from “Office Fringe Benefits” 
which explain this point as well as other significant 
aspects of the figures shown in Figure 2: 

“It is understandable that this general group should 
have a higher percentage of adoption than monetary 
or leave types for at least three reasons: 
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INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


Direct telephone push-button sys- 
tems—custom-tailored loudspeaking 
intercommunication systems—for all 
applications. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Paging . . . messages from manage- 
ment to all hands. . . morale-build- 
ing music broadcasts. For industry, 
schools, hotels, hospitals, arenas, 
auditoriums and airports. 
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DIAL-X SYSTEM 


Completely private internal tele- 
phone system, independent of the 
regular switchboard. Includes a 
“memory” circuit, ‘““executive-right- 
of-way,” conference conversations, 
even use of the handset as a paging 
microphone! 





CUSTOM-BUILT JOBS 
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cation problem. 


All offered on LEASE 


Upon inquiry, we will make a free survey of your prem- 
ises and a free engineering proposal tailored to your 
needs. The installation and the servicing of the system 
will be done on a lease basis, without a penny down 
payment. In other words, there is no capital investment 
—just a regular expense of business. Write today! 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


-C STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY GD 
att 
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A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION -@ 
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Nationwide, efficiency-wise companies are 
using Serially Numbered “AUTOGRAPHS”, 
the tags that meet every qualification for ef- 
fective Property Control. They’re attractive, 
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to mount on any surface. Millions in use be- 
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“1. Insurance type benefits are desired by the 
employee because they provide him with security 
against economic disaster. The quest for security 
before all else has become more and more evident 
in the past 25 years. 

“2. By means of insurance, the company can, in 
large measure, relieve itself of ‘personal’ liability 
and unaccountable cost stemming from inevitable 
human frailty. 

“3. In many cases, the costs of insurance type 
benefits are shared with the employee, which is 
not so with the other two types. 

“The insurance type benefits most widely found are 
group hospitalization and medical and/or surgical 
which occur in over 90% of the companies. It is inter- 
esting to note that coverage for dependents is almost 
as frequent as coverage for employees themselves in 
both of these benefits. Group hospitalization covering 
employees showed a significant increase from 81% 
to 97% since 1948. Coverage for dependents was not 





says the National Office 
Management Association: 
"Insurance type benefits 
are desired by the employee 
because they provide him 
with security...The quest 
for security before all 
else hag become more and 
more evident in the past 25 
years." 











asked for in the 1948 survey. The medical and/or 
surgical question is f#ot comparable with 1948 since 
only surgical was asked for at that time. 

“The least popular insurance type benefit is health 
and accident insurance which was reported in 60% 
of the companies. This is not comparable with the 
1948 survey which asked for accident alone. Sixty-six 
per cent of the companies reported having pension 
plans—an increase from 53% in 1948. Group life insur- 
ance came up seven points in the eight-year interval 
between the surveys. 

“Monetary type. This group of benefits is least 
widely in effect as was the case in 1948. The most 
popular in this group is the ‘granting of pay increases 
based on merit.’ Ninety-five per cent of the companies 
use this method. However, it should be pointed out 
that this 95% includes companies that grant wage 
increases on the combination base of merit and senior- 
ity. This combination was not taken into account in 
the 1948 study which probably accounts for the 
growth from 31% to 95% in merit and from 17% to 
56% in seniority. The least popular monetary type 
benefit is the guaranteed annual wage which came in 
at 9% usage. Of all of the benefits, profit-sharing is 
the only one to register a decrease. It went from 22% 
to 19% in the eight-year span. Incentive wage plans 
were second low (10%) and this question was not 
asked for in the previous study. This earlier lack of 
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coverage was also the case with ‘payment for em- 


ployee education’ which was given by 39% of the | 


companies. 
“Leave type. In this category, we find that 
vacation leave is the most firmly established of all 


fringe benefits studied. Ninety-nine per cent of the | 


companies grant some sort of vacation to their office 
employees. This is up from 98% in 1948. Sick leave 
ranks second among the leave types, with 95% of the 
companies granting it to the office employees as con- 
trasted to 83% in a previous survey. Almost 80% of 
the companies allow time off for jury duty. There is 
some increase from 1948 in the percentage of com- 
panies allowing time off for peacetime military duty 
but the employee with an obligation or a desire in this 
direction can only fulfill it outside of his vacation time 
in 63% of the responding companies. We found that 
32% of the companies give ‘time off for marriage.’ 
Further in support of this popular institution, 40% 
grant maternity leave. This is a distinct rise from the 
24% registered in 1948. 

“Severance pay for both voluntary and involuntary 
separations is much more liberally granted than shown 
by the previous survey. It is noteworthy that several 
times as many companies pay for leave in the case of 
‘discharged employees’ as do with ‘quits.’ 

“Time off for personal reasons in accordance with a 
formal plan under which the time allowed is definite 
and paid for if not used is granted by only 5% of the 
companies.” 

These, then, are some of the economic—and social— 





facts of life that management must face in order to | 


stay competitive in today’s tight clerical Jabor market. 
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Federal tax vs. accumulated earnings 


THE Tax ON ACCUMULATED Earninos, by Robert S. Holz- 
man, Ph.D., Ronald Press Co., New York. 1956. 136 pp. 
$10. 

Designed primarily to show corporation executives 
the federal tax consequences of accumulated earnings, 
this book provides helpful information that will save 
time and research in determining sound policy and 
procedure. It shows how misunderstanding of the 
nature of the tax often costs a corporation needless 
expense and involvement in litigation by stockholders. 

Every argument ever raised in a litigated case to 
justify the retention of earnings is grouped and 
analyzed. Cases are classified by both taxpayers’ argu- 
ments and by industry's, thereby enabling manage- 
ment to plot its course between markers of what is 
and is not acceptable, and to see the extent to which 
problems peculiar to any industry have been accepted 
as extenuating circumstances. The final chapter deals 
with the practical question of what management can 
do to avoid the accumulated earnings tax. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


permitted time studies at Beggs & 
Cobb. With few exceptions, in fact, 
such studies had been only grudg- 
ingly allowed on a very marginal 
basis in a few of the other tanneries 
in the area. How could the union 
now be expected to swallow an 
all-ont program of time study? 

Davy had an opinion on that 
one. “The management of _ this 
company, he said, “possesses an 
undeniable right to conduct objec- 
tive studies to determine what it 
considers to be reasonable costs 
and production quotas for its jobs.” 
Then he measured his words: “We 
should conduct this program of 
evaluation regardless of any objec- 
tions raised.” 

He proceeded to sketch his plan. 
“Once we have set job standards 
based on scientific study, we can 
negotiate with the union for an in- 
centive pay program. Under such 
a program as I visualize it, base 
rates may be lower than the pres- 
ent hourly rates earned by our 
people. But I believe that with the 
bonus pay possible under such a 
program, workers can earn as much 
or more than they are earning now. 
And the company will be getting 
greatly increased output.” 

Yes, but what are the chances 
that the workers and union would 
accept this kind of thinking? 
Wouldn't the demand for such 


changes automatically trigger a 
strike? 
“Probably,” conceded Davy. 


“But let’s plan on a strike if it’s 
inevitable. From the standpoint of 
both workers and management, it 
will be worth the consequences if, 
in the final analysis, we can save 
the Winchester plant.” 

But, in the final analysis, what 
were the chances that the program 
would be accepted? 

Davy replied that the company 
would be facing an unquestionable 
risk of failure. But he pointed out 
that the company could count on 
support from many of its most 
earnest employees, as well as lead- 
ers in the plant community and 
others. Such support could be re- 
inforced and broadened by an in- 
telligently-conducted factual pro- 
gram of communications. 
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Davy summed up his recom- 
mendation by stating that his pro- 
posed course of action would 
probably cost tens of thousands of 
of dollars and that it would prob- 
ably take years before the bene- 
ficial results would begin to accrue. 
But he said that he was convinced 
that what he was recommending 
was morally right, and that for this 
reason along with others, the odds 
were in favor of success. 


The action 

The board of directors of Beggs 
& Cobb charged Burton Davy with 
the job of taking the lead in carry- 
ing out the plant-saving program 
he had proposed. 

Davy’s first major action was to 
increase the over-all management 
strength of the company. He re- 
fined and formalized the organiza- 
tional structure, and assigned new 
men to areas of operation that 
heretofore had received only part- 
time management attention. He 
upgraded men within the com- 
pany in whom he had spotted 
management abilities and poten- 
tial. He brought in some young 
specialists and executives from the 
outside. 

His next big job was to select an 
industrial engineering firm that 
was best qualified to conduct a de- 
tailed and impartial study of the 
plant. Months of work went into 
this selection. Beggs & Cobb can- 
vassed other firms in various indus- 
tries for recommendations. Davy 
was particularly anxious to use a 
local firm whose reputation was 
respected among labor, and thus 
whose finding would hold the best 
chance of carrying weight. 

Finally the Boston firm of An- 
derson-Nichols & Co. was engaged. 
Davy called Merrill T. Kinne, firm 
partner, to his office one day and 
told him: “Start from scratch and 
go to rock bottom. Find out what’s 
wrong at the plant and how to 
cure it.” 

Davy reiterated to Kinne that 
the company was seeking only a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

“I believe in automation,” said 
Davy, “and I also believe in hu- 
manation.” 












Anderson-Nichols threw six en- 
gineers into the Beggs & Cobb 


project. They spent more than 
three months making a preliminary 
study in all production depart- 
ments. The report that followed 
this initial analysis told the Beggs 
& Cobb management what it al- 
ready knew—that the situation was 
extremely bad. 

Next followed deeper, more 
penetrating studies of individual 
departments and jobs. The Ander- 
son-Nichols engineers spent a full 
vear at their task. Each separate 
operation underwent a time study 
survey based on the best available 
scientific control methods. The en- 
vineers made certain that their 
logs carried facts on even the 
smallest facet of the tanning oper- 
ation. 

The over-all analysis was finally 
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Davy’s first step was to strengthen management and to refine and formalize the organization structure. 


completed in  mid-1954. Then, 
using the findings obtained, per- 
formance standards were created 
for all jobs. In setting these stand- 
ards, consideration was given to 
worker fatigue, time required for 
machine maintenance, coffee and 
smoking breaks, as well as other 
factors influencing production 
routines. 

The Anderson-Nichols standards 
were the “high task” type, i.e., nor- 
mal productivity was rated at 80% 
of “extra effort” productivity. 

The engineers reported to Davy: 


“We have leaned over backwards 


to make sure that the performance 
standards are fair to the employees 
of your company.” 

Further, Davy learned that some 
of the individual workers in the 
plant were already carrying out 
their jobs with good efficiency: 
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cases were cited of men who were 
pacing themselves at a higher rate 
of productivity than that which 
was being proposed as a normal 
quota. 

Again comparisons were made 
with other firms. This time Beggs 
& Cobb compared its tentative 
performance standards with actual 
performance elsewhere. Now _ it 
was found that if Beggs & Cobb 
employees would accept the stand- 
ards, the company would find it- 
self in a strong competitive posi- 
tion. 

Thus the company decided to 
devise a new pay scale based on 
what the industrial engineers had 
found to be a normal day’s work 
for the average employee. The 
new pay pattern provided for an 
incentive earnings rate consisting 
of 25% premium payment for all 


piecework production over 80%, 
or normal. A pension plan, new to 
the industry in this area, was also 
added. 

Now Beggs & Cobb was ready 
to face the union. The company 
would negotiate for revision of its 
wage scale—but could prove that 
any employee who exerted himself 
at all could qualify for premium 
pay and thus take home a pay en- 
velope heavier than before. 


A union switch 

At the very beginning of the in- 
dustrial engineering project, Davy 
gave the union full facts concern- 
ing the study. He sought union 
sanction of the program. Frequent 
invitations were extended to union 
leaders to visit the plant, watch 
the engineers at their work, quiz 
them concerning the measurement 
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methods being used, and verify the 
fact that the study was impartial 
in every respect. When these in- 
vitations were either rejected or 
ignored, Davy could see that there 
was no question that he had a seri- 
ous struggle on his hands. Neither 
he nor the directors of the com- 
pany, however, had the slightest 
inclination to back away from the 
extended position they had taken. 
Their position remained firm: 
Beggs & Cobb would continue to 
operate in Winchester if it could— 
but only if it could operate effi- 
ciently and profitably. 

Fortunately for Beggs & Cobb, 
the union’s resistance to the engi- 
neering study was passive rather 
than active. In fact, cooperation 
among the workers was reasonably 
good. The reason for this was that 
the union had told the workers 
that there was nothing to fear from 
the study. The entire undertaking 
was a complete waste of time on 
management's part, said the union, 
since the performance standards 
that Anderson-Nichols was devel- 
oping would never be accepted by 
the union anyway. 

Meantime, while the engineer- 
ing study was continuing, a signifi- 
cant switch was taking place at the 
union level. Until then, the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union had maintained almost com- 
plete control in the tanning indus- 
try of that section. Now, however, 
one of the former leaders of this 
union had broken off to form a 
competing group (later to become 
the Leather Workers International 
Union of America, AFL-CIO). As 
he began to gain strength and 
support, one of his major tar- 
gets became the Beggs & Cobb 
plant. 

On June 9, 1955, a National La- 
bor Relations Board election was 
conducted among Beggs & Cobb 
employees, with both unions on the 
ballot. The new union won, but 
only by a majority of about 50 
votes. 

Thus a new factor had entered 
the Beggs & Cobb picture. Man- 
agement had been endeavoring up 
until then to pre-sell its workers’ 
union representatives on the value 
of the new standards—and had 
been attempting to demonstrate to 








































































them that new problems of the 
business made increased produc- 
tivity necessary. Davy had been 
preparing to begin labor negotia- 
tions with these union representa- 
tives in July 1955 (when Beggs & 
Cobb’s contract—obtained through 
the Massachusetts Leather Manu- 
facturers Association—was to ex- 
pire). But now, only a few weeks 
before contract negotiations were 
to begin, the old union had been 
expelled and management had a 
new bargaining agent to begin 
dealing with. Furthermore, in view 
of the new union’s narrow margin 
of victory, the likelihood of con- 
flict between the two union forces 
could be foreseen. 


Negotiation—and strike 


Despite the change in unions, 
the plan to begin contract negotia- 
tions in July remained unchanged. 
Beggs & Cobb was armed with 
the Anderson-Nichols performance 
standards on which it was deter- 
mined to stand solid. Only one 
more preliminary step remained, 
and this was a bold step, one with- 
out precedent in the area. Davy 
notified the Massachusetts Leather 
Manufacturers Association _ that 
Beggs & Cobb was pulling out of 
the traditional group-contract pic- 
ture and would go it alone in its 
dealings with its new union. 

Negotiations began and contin- 
ued erratically for about three 
months. When management held 
to its stand that there would be no 
contract without standards, the un- 
ion gave notice of intent to strike 
the plant, making it clear—for the 
record at least—that they were as 
strongly against the new perform- 
ance standards as management was 
in favor of them. In effect, the un- 
ion officials said: “We want no part 
of a ‘speed up.’” 

According to recent comments 
by labor relations experts who 
were onlookers during the negoti- 
ations, this initial blunt rejection of 
the standards by the union was not 
caused by a sincere belief that the 
standards were wrong. Rather, say 
these experts, the union vocifer- 
ously attacked the standards as a 
means of protecting its own posi- 
tion. The union that had formerly 
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no business without profit, and no jobs without an employer." 


represented the workers at Beggs 
& Cobb had conditioned the men 
against the standards. Most of the 
workers misunderstood the stand- 
ards; some believed that adoption 
of the management program would 
mean the elimination of jobs. 

The old union, although no 
longer in power, still had heavy 
support among the workers. Thus 
the new union knew that if it 
showed any immediate sympathy 
to management's point of view, the 
old union might be able to stir up 
a worker rebellion that would re- 
instate the old union as bargaining 
agent. Thus, say the experts, the 
union had no choice but to fight 
the standards. 

When negotiations bogged down, 
the managers of other tannery 
firms began to shake their heads. 
But to Davy and his group, the 
initial failure was no surprise; it 
had been anticipated. Before the 
negotiations had _ started, Davy 
had launched his program of pub- 
licizing to the employees and to 
the community the full facts of the 
company's position. Now this com- 
munications program was shifted 
into high gear. Davy re-empha- 
sized to the employees that the 
company was not seeking to re- 
duce employment or earnings, 
rather was aiming at higher pay 
based on higher productivity. 

Said he: “There can be no jobs 
without production, no production 
without customers, no customers if 


costs are out of line with competi-; 


tion, no profits without customers, 
no business without profit, and no 
jobs without an employer.” 

Davy met with community lead- 
ers—clergymen, Winchester town 
officials, bankers, barbers, women’s 
organizations. To all he reiterated 
the same basic theme: help us win 
a fair day’s work and the plant will 
stay in operation. 

Davy put out a series of four- 
page newsletters, distributed to all 
employees and circulated widely 
throughout the community. These 
newsletters presented simple, logi- 
cal economics applied to the Beggs 
& Cobb operation. They were illus- 
trated with charts and graphs that 
clearly pointed up the company’s 
weak competitive position. 

One of these bulletins, headed 
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“Let’s Talk Turkey,” ended with a 
quote by Walter Reuther: 

“Time study, like the machine, 
is a product of industrial society 
and is here to stay until an alterna- 
tive method superior to it can be 
found. Unions, or for that matter 
anyone, who denounces time study 
and refuses to participate in its use 
must bear the responsibility of 
either furnishing a superior alter- 
native technique for measuring 
work or of appearing to be com- 
pletely irresponsible.” 

Notwithstanding all efforts and 
arguments to the contrary, on 
October 7, 1955, the union called 
a strike and Beggs & Cobb em- 
ployees walked out. 

An unofficial® spokesman for the 
union reports that the strike re- 
sulted largely due to pressure 
brought to bear by the old union, 
which, says this spokesman, was 
attempting to hamstring the nego- 
tiations and confuse the issues at 
every turn. 

The strike continued for 87 days. 
Throughout this time, negotiations 


*In researching this articles MANAGEMENT 
METHOps used every legitimate means in an ef- 
fort to arrange an interview with Richard B. 
O’Keefe, president of the LWIUA, which has rep- 
resented Beggs & Cobb employees since the be- 
ginning of the negotiations. Since he refused to 
cooperate, the editors found it necessary to verify 
facts and obtain the union point of view through 
unofficial union sources, who would not allow 
the use of their names. 


"If a strike’s inevitable, accept it, plan for it." 





































continued on an “off again, on 
again” basis. Officials of the old 
union put pressure on the new 
union negotiators at night par- 
lays following negotiation sessions. 
Thus the day following a meeting 
with management, the union nego- 
tiators would often waver on points 
they had previously agreed to. 

Attorney John W. Morgan, a 
Boston labor relations counsel who 
headed the Beggs & Cobb negoti- 
ating group, reports: “We held 
some 80 or 90 meetings all told. 
We would talk all day, trying to 
settle one small point at a time. At 
the end of the meeting we would 
leave thinking we had made some 
progress. Next day, however, when 
talks resumed, we'd find we had 
to start all over again.” 

The strike dragged on. Manage- 
ment continued its communica- 
tions program. 

Finally Massachusetts Labor 
Commissioner Ernest A. Johnson 
entered the picture. He called 
Davy to the State House, asked 
him what could be done to get the 
employees back on the job. Davy 
laid his cards on the table; he 
made it clear that the company 
could not compromise on the issue 
of performance standards. 

Commissioner Johnson then tried 
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to mediate between management 
and labor, personally taking part in 
mediation sessions. Some reconcili- 
ation of differences was achieved; 
in fact, union leaders agreed to a 
general meeting of the striking 
worker, and agreed to recommend 
acceptance of the standards to the 
workers if management would 
agree to a 60-day trial period, with 
arbitration of any standards that 
might be in dispute at the end of 
the 60 days. Commissioner Johnson 
demanded the right to be present 
at this workers’ meeting. 

The meeting was held in the au- 
ditorium of a local high school. The 
situation was reviewed and ex- 
plained in detail. Then it was de- 
bated. Factions formed and argued 
with each other. 

The conciliators who were con- 
ducting the meeting finally re- 
duced the debate to a single ques- 
tion: Are you men in favor of ac- 
cepting the negotiated contract, 
with the performance standards, 
the pension plan and a wage offer 
somewhat higher than the one the 
company had originally proposed? 

A secret vote capped the meet- 
ing. When the ballots were tallied, 
it was found that the strikers had 
agreed, by a narrow margin, to ac- 
cept the contract, subject to the 60- 
day trial period for the standards. 

The new contract was signed on 
December 31, 1955. The pad- 
locked gates at Winchester swung 
open on January 3. 
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President Davy soon found that 
his company had won a _ hollow 
victory. It was one thing for the 
workers to vote acceptance of the 
new performance standards; it was 
another thing for them to actu- 
ally try to meet these standards, 
and thus admit that they could 
have been turning out more pro- 
duction all along. Production con- 
tinued to lag in all departments. 

Back came the industrial engi- 
neers. Davy instructed them to re- 
turn to the plant and “sell” the per- 
formance standards to the workers. 
The engineers left their slide rules 
and charts behind this time; in- 
stead of measuring work, they be- 
gan to talk to the individual em- 
ployees on a personal basis. 

Whenever a worker came up 
with a question or serious objec- 
tion, the engineers halted produc- 
tion throughout the department 
and called all departmental per- 
sonnel into conference. Step by 
step the performance standards 
were explained in connection with 
the department’s work. Each indi- 
vidual’s contribution toward the 
over-all production goal of the 
department was discussed. 

Day after day these meetings 
continued. But the workers re- 
mained distrustful, resentful, re- 
luctant. Production still limped 
along well below the norm, al- 
though it had now begun to edge 
up. Further evidence that some 
progress was being made was the 


"The victory was hollow; 


fact that in June (four months 
after the original 60-day trial pe- 
riod had ended) the union agreed 
to formal acceptance of the per- 
formance standards as a perma- 
nent part of the new contract. 


The turning point 


It was not until about three 
months ago, however, that the real 
turning point came. This final vic- 
tory was brought about, not alone 
by management’s long and patient 
efforts, but by the wholehearted 
endorsement of the performance 
standards by the union’s own time 
study expert. 

The union had hired its own 
consultant, Thomas Henry, to come 
in and validate the Anderson- 
Nichols performance _ standards. 
This consultant spot checked the 
standards that had been estab- 
lished, came up with findings that 
varied only slightly from those of 
Anderson-Nichols. He too assumed 
the job of salesman among the 
workers, promoting the standards 
they had voted to accept. 

Consultant Thomas Henry be- 
gan working with one department 
that had been registering only 53% 
of the production norm. Exasper- 
ated, he charged the men: “You're 
saps. Anyone can meet these stand- 
ards if he half tries.” 

The workers mulled over this 
challenge from a man who was un- 
mistakably on their own team. One 
by one they decided to “half try.” 

The department’s production 
level began to rise. In just a little 
over one week, every man in the 
department broke through the 
80% standard. Then production 
climbed to 83%, to 87%, finally to 
93%. With each production hike, 
the workers’ pay got fatter. 

The pattern had at last been 
set; workers throughout the plant 
began to climb on the productivity 
bandwagon. 

“Once they began to taste the 
nectar of the bonus pay,” says La- 
bor Counsel John Morgan, “you 
couldn’t stop them.” 

George Herrick, company comp- 
troller, places the average take- 
home pay for those employees 
“cooperating on standards” at 15% 
above the pre-strike days. 
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workers still didn’t meet the standards and production limped along." 


Francis Thornton, the young, 
highly respected manager of the 
plant, says that productivity today 
is at a level never before enjoyed 
at Winchester. “I'd hate to see any- 
one try to take those standards 
away from the men now,” he says. 

The union doesn’t go quite that 
far. A labor spokesman points out 
that although in most departments 
the standards have become a part 
of normal operation, in a few de- 
partments a few of the standards 
are still being arbitrated. This 
spokesman says, however, that 
within a year the transition will be 
complete, and by then it will be 
true that the workers would object 
strenuously if the standards were 
removed. 

Some members of the Massa- 
chusetts Leather Manufacturers 
Association still view the Beggs & 
Cobb success with mixed emotions 
in view of the fact that the com- 
pany pulled out of the association 
to wage its campaign. But all seem 
to agree that Davy’s pioneering has 
benefited the industry as a whole. 

Says one tanner who is a mem- 
ber of the association: “In a recent 
negotiating session for the first time 
in our history we got union consent 
to time study. This was directly 
traceable to the Beggs & Cobb in- 
cident. Their crusade . . . broke 
the barrier of labor inflexibility 


which was largely responsible for 
the decline of the tanning industry 
in Massachusetts.” 

In the midst of its struggle, 
Beggs & Cobb had begun a new 
manufacturing operation in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine. The company ad- 
mits that this plant was started up 
partially as a hedge against the 
possibility of failure in Winchester. 

Does this mean that Beggs & 
Cobb is still considering the possi- 
bility of moving its Winchester 
operation elsewhere? ; 

“As long as this plant continues 
as an efficient, profitable opera- 
tion,” says Davy with emphasis, “it 
is going to stay right where it is. 
I'd like to meet the man who tries 
to say differently.” 


Profile of a new kind 
of manager 

Beggs & Cobb, Inc. has now be- 
gun to operate at a reasonable 
profit. It has taken the company 
over four years to win back the 
right to operate its plant profitably. 
During those years, G. Burton 
Davy, now president, has made 
some enemies—at least passive en- 
emies—among both management 
people in other firms and among 
labor leaders. But he has made 
more friends, among people who 
respect his ability to stick by his 
convictions. 


One of the men presently asso- 
ciated with him said recently: “In 
most other companies I probably 
wouldn't want to get involved in a 
situation like this. But working with 
a man like Burt Davy, who be- 
lieves so strongly and soundly in 
what he is doing, I can say that 
this has been a very impressive ex- 
perience. What has happened in 
Beggs & Cobb is one of the most 
radical changes and one of the big- 
gest advancements that I have ever 
seen take place in business and in- 
dustry. And that I attribute to 
Davy’s leadership.” 

Davy himself says: “I don’t think 
you can define what we have done 
by calling it a new kind of manage- 
ment. It goes well beyond man- 
agement. The new problems of 
labor-management relations today 
constitute a unique factor that 
bears heavily on the very core of 
our way of life. The conflicts in 
this relationship have got to be 
overcome somehow if we are to 
continue to live as free men and 
women.” m/m 





Reprints of this article are avail- 
able at the following prices: 


Single reprints........ $1.00 
Five reprints ........ 2.50 
Six #0 DD ..cccses 40¢ each 
100 or over ...... 35¢ each 











"As long as this plant is efficient, it will stay where 5%. 25:7 
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with LIN COLN care 


MACH I 


The “Lincoln Team” of Scrubber-Polishers 
and Vacuums will make your floors look 
better and last longer. Choose a Lincoln 
Single Disc Machine with quick-change 
accessories to clean and polish your floors 
or shampoo rugs at lowest cost. Add a new 
extra versatile Lincoln Vacuum for speed and 
efficiency in wet or dry pick-up and high-up 
dusting. You can choose either machine in 
a size just right for your job and budget. 
Send for literature. 





LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY COMPANY 


Dept. |, 1250 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FOUNDED 1896... 
THE OLDEST AND MOST RESPECTED NAME IN FLOOR MACHINES 


PHOTO BY TODD WEBB 


(Circle 476 for more information) 
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THE RECORD IS CLEAR Put it in writing... Pass along 


your thoughts... Keep a history of your performance... And KNOW that with 
NU-KOTE, your hand-written records are clear. ¢ Countless hours in the laboratory 
plus an honest pride in our work produced NU-KOTE-the first, and the only, 

pen or pencil carbon that delivers a no-smudge record copy with the merest whisper 
pressure ¢ And you'll find it lasts more than twice as long. Try it and see! 


*available in boxes, reams and register rolls, 


Convenient coupon for a sample, FREE with our compliments. 














Name. Title ; 
Firm a. Address 
City State 





MITTAG & VOLGER, ING., PARK RIDGE, N. J.* TELEPHONE: PARK RIDGE 6-0001 
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“‘Success’’ stories of how xerography 


is saving these companies 
$6,000 to $250,000 a year! 





YOUR company, too, can cut duplicating costs 


and speed paperwork with 
XEROGRAPHY 


THE DRY, ELECTROSTATIC COPYING PROCESS 


All types of companies are SAVING TIME, AND FROM 
$6,000 tro $250,000 YEARLY, using xerography to 
copy onto masters for duplicating. Case histories 
on the use of xerography in business, industry and 
government are shown on this page. These are only 
a few of the many “proof-of-performance”’ folders 
available to show you how others are speeding 
paperwork and cutting duplicating costs. 

Perhaps, many of these companies had _ paper- 
work problems similar to yours. The uses for 
xerography are endless and vary with the business, 
industry or government items to be copied: Price 
Lists, Directories, Progressive Reports, Production 
Orders, Engineering Drawings, Instruction Manu- 
als, Charts, Catalogs, Sales Bulletins, Internal 
Forms, and other paperwork where there is a need 
for one or thousands of copies. XEROGRAPHY SAVES 
TIME: One company does, in 10 minutes, what for- 
merly took 2 days! XEROGRAPHY SAVES MONEY: One 
company reports saving $5.91 a plate by copying 
onto paper masters by xerography. 


Anything written, printed, typed or drawn 
can be quickly copied by xerography onto 
masters for duplicating. Copies in the same, 
enlarged, or reduced size can be made 
from one or both sides of 
the original material. 








wo 

THE HALOID COMPANY 
57-50X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


KE ROG RAPHY 


{ ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 
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WRIT for “‘proof-of-performance” folders showing how 


xerography speeds paperwork and cuts duplicating 
costs for companies in your field. No obligation. 











Thought Starters deal with “practical 
solutions to administrative problems.” 
The Editor invites contributions— 
which are paid for at our normal 
space rates. 


SYSTEMS 


Electric brain 
controls duplicator 


A new “electric brain” eliminates 
operator control of a duplicating 
machine. 

First of its kind, the automation 
unit can be programmed to “re- 
member” the correct combination 
of ink, moisture, and copies for a 
particular system or run. After that, 
any number of identical form sets 
or copies can be duplicated at the 
touch of a button. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the unit can be programmed for 
order-invoices, purchase-receiving, 
parts and assembly orders, pay- 
rolls, insurance claims, mainte- 
nance controls, or any other system. 

In addition, automated offset du- 
plicating can streamline short-run 
production of memos, bulletins, let- 
ters, price lists, catalog pages, and 
similar paperwork, where ink and 
moisture balance remain the same 
from run to run. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Study confirms value 
of air freight 


Air freight provides a new ap- 
proach for management in the 
solution of the problem of distri- 
bution costs. For many years air- 
lines have maintained that the 
speed of air freight can produce 
savings in industrial production 
and distribution costs exceeding 
the premium in air freight cost. 
Now the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration has confirmed these 
facts in a comprehensive research 
study. 

The report describes the distri- 
bution problem and explores dis- 
tribution costs. It considers air 
freight as a medium of transporta- 
tion and as a tool of business in 
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procurement and distribution. It 
confirms the possibility that air 
freight can reduce over-all costs. 
It outlines the characteristics of 
products which may be “air freight 
candidates” and the specifications 
for the cost analyses that are useful 
to prove or disprove the over-all 
economy of air freight. 

Finally, it provides case histories 
of companies which recognized the 
possibility of lower distribution 
cost, applied the yardsticks pro- 
vided through this research, and 
found that air freight could and 
would do the job—not only better, 
but at a lower total cost. 


For a free copy of a 24-page book- 
let based on the Harvard study, circle 
number 574 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


SEMINAR 


“Keep Ahead” theme of 
Chicago seminar and show 


Office Management Association 
of Chicago will co-sponsor its 15th 
Annual Business Show and Seminar 
with Northwestern University at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 
11-14. 

The show’s theme, “Keep Ahead,” 
is particularly significant in today’s 
rapidly changing and expanding 
business world. Specialists in im- 
portant management fields will dis- 
cuss such timely subjects as recruit- 
ing, communications, and_ cost 
maintenance of business machines. 

Exhibits and demonstrations by 
leading foreign and domestic equip- 
ment manufacturers, distributors 
and service agencies will highlight 
the four-day program. 


For more information, circle number 
578 on the Reader Service Card. 


MAILING 


New envelope stuffer 
speeds mail operations 


A new versatile, high-speed, “en- 
velope stuffer” can be set up in 
minutes and operated by the aver- 
age office worker with “perfect con- 
tents” accuracy. The machine fea- 
tures fast, flexible, easy operation, 
and, according to the manufactur- 
er, can bring major savings in time 
and labor to any mailer. 

The device opens the flaps and 
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ZIPPO 


can help your business... 


inside and out! 













































































Zippo works with many firms, large and small. 
Here are some of the ways we can help you: 


ADVERTISING! Your trademark, or message, on a Zippo gets 
frequency of impact for years! Costs less than 1¢ per week! The aver- 
age user will light his Zippo—and see your name—73,000 times! 


GIFTS! Quality Zippos in many gracious models for the full range 
of your gift giving! 


INCENTIVES! Zippos spark interest in incentive and suggestion 
programs...and lasting stimulation for managers, salesmen, distrib- 
utors, retailers and others. Any message can be engraved! 


RECOGNITION! Say “Thanks for a job well done” with Service 

Recognition Zippos. Use the wide range of Zippo models to improve 

plant safety, commemorate anniversaries ... banquets... sports events 
. housewarmings... any outstanding occasion. 


The famous Zippo guarantee—if anything ever goes wrong 
with a Zippo, we fix it free—assures you of a lasting gift of 
finest quality! Send coupon below for the full story! 
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Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., Dept. M-452 


Please furnish me information on how Zippos can help me with 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





vv Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

vx Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, 
Prevents Errors 

vv Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 

v¥ Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, Sched- 
uling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 


Complete price $4g°° including cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. M-200 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N.Y. 
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throats of envelopes, inserts into 
them as many as four automatically 
collated or nested enclosures, and 
closes, seals and also counts the 
mailing pieces. Then, by means of 
a power-driven conveyor belt, it 
stacks them in a large capacity 
stacker. As part of the same con- 
tinuous operation, an optional post- 
age meter attachment imprints the 
envelopes with a meter stamp or 
other postal indicia. 

One operator in a 74-hour ma- 
chine-day can easily produce 30,- 
000 to 40,000 stuffed pieces ready 
for mailing. Substantial savings in 
costs and clerical drudgery can also 
be achieved by using the inserter 
on short runs and small volumes. 

The operator can set up the ma- 
chine rapidly and easily without a 
mechanic or tool kit. Automatic 
signals prevent misfeeds and _in- 
sures “perfect contents” for each 
envelope, and a detector prevents 
jams, faulty inserting and the mu- 
tilation of enclosures. 


For more information, circle num- 
ber 573 on the Reader Service Card. 


FORMS 


Systems laboratory for 
pre-testing forms 


A business forms manufacturer 
has opened a laboratory to pre-test 
the specialized forms it makes for 
new common language accounting 
systems. Located at the manufac- 
turer's Chicago plant, the labora- 
tory contains many of the standard 
common language accounting com- 
ponents. Specialists in a wide va- 
riety of data processing equipment 
staff the lab. 

Using the same equipment as 
the customer will use, the techni- 
cians test different form layouts and 
constructions, the integration and 
programming of cards, tapes and 
machines. When optimum system 
and forms design have been learned 
through the tests, the forms are 
printed in quantity. 

The benefit of the service is said 
to be that customers can begin uti- 
lizing costly electronic equipment 
as soon as it is delivered, instead of 
going through the trial and error 
period then. 


For more information, circle num- 
her 572 on the Reader Service Card. 











HOW? MUCH 


to make or buy 


WHEN to make 


or buy it 


a practical 
man’s 
approach to 


ECONOMICAL PURCHASING 


Now, the production- perhems man has his own 
guide to mathematical inventory control — written by 
an author who talks his language. This is the first and 
only book on the subject designed for the man who 
must do the job himself. It is not a text book — nor 
is it a theoretical study. Instead, it plunges directly 
into the heart of your problem — H UCH to 
make or buy; and WHEN to make or buy it. 


SCIENTIFIC 
INVENTORY 
CONTROL 


by W. EVERT WELCH, Director 
of Purchasing, Aeronautical Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 





168 pages, 842 x 11, illustrated, $12.50 


This book shows how modern business mathematics 
can give you the answers to “how much to buy” and 
“when.” But you don’t have to be a mathematician 
to read and use it. 86 easy-to-understand tables and 
figures lead you by the hand through proved-in-use 
formulas that are now being used to control inventory 
in dozens of well-managed firms. 


Here’s a partial list of contents 
Chapter 1. Why formulas are advantageous in the 
determinations that create inventory. 

2. How to analyze inventory in terms of relative annual 
usage to properly allocate emphasis to various parts. 

3. How to identify the two segments of any inventory: 
stock for usage and protection against stockout. 


4. How to make cost reductions in working inventory 
without maki the usual cost studies of carrying 
inventory or order placement. 


6. How to make and use a large variety of tools for 
order quantity determination. 


7. How to modify order quantity decisions where 
there are tooling or setup charges or where the price 
changes at fixed quantity discount points. 

8. How to use order formulas where the projected usage 
is a variable. 

12. How to evaluate leadtime data in the determina- 
tion of reorder points. 

13. How to evaluate usage data in the determination 
of reorder points. 


14. Why stock failures as a percentage of the number 
of orders is only a partial answer to sa tory inventory 
performance. 


15. How to prepare a formula for manual or data 
computer use and for over-all improvement of inven- 
tory performance. 


16. How to make use of scientific principles in a typical 
application to a simple inventory. 


USE THIS COUPON TO GET 
A FREE 10 DAY EXAMINATION 


we ee HF 


‘ 
| Management Publishing Corp. 
| Room 81, 22 West Putnam Ave. 
| Greenwich, Conn. 
| Please send me a _ free-examination oo y # 
| SCIENTIFIC INVENTORY CONTR 

the end of 10 days, I will either return the cea. 
| without paying any ment 0 or send you my 
| check or money order for $12.50 
| OE EE NES Ree ee nee ee eee cS 


I tintin cette eetoos 


City and State. . OE ee 


Bill me..__ Bill my company__. 
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Takes a secretary 
less than 20 minutes to do an 
“all-day” retyping job 


1 








Kodaks new Verifax Signet Copier 


Takes a boss 
less than half the time formerly 
needed to answer his mail 






quickly pays for itself 


even in the “fone man” office 


Only $148 .. . that’s an unheard-of low price for 
an office copier. An incredibly low price for a 
Verifax Copier, which does so many jobs beyond the 
scope of ordinary office copiers. 


See all the extras the Verifax Signet 
gives you at a new low cost— 
O Makes 5 copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each. 


O Nothing is ever left out on Verifax copies—they’re 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature. This is espe- 
cially important when you're copying legal documents. 


O Photo-lasting. Verifax copies are not affected by sum- 
mer heat—are as long lasting as any business record. 


O Easy to read, handle, file. Verifax copies have the 
“look” and “feel” of fine letterhead papers. 


© Signet makes copies on preprinted office forms, on 
card stock and film—and on both sides of copy paper. 


O Makes a translucent “whiteprint” master for use in 
direct-process and blueprint machines. 


© Makes an offset plate in 1 minute for less than 20¢, 
when low-cost adapter is used. 


Your savings the very first month will probably pay for 


your Signet. Imagine being able to answer letters without 
dictation and typing . . . never having to send an “I quote” 
memo. Never having to retype for extra carbons. 


Get all the facts on the Signet. Free folder describes 
this remarkable $148 copier in detail; gives facts, too, on 
complete line of Verifax Copiers. Or get in touch with 
your nearest Verifax dealer, listed in the 


” 
ment. Price quoted is subject to change without notice, Th ‘ 


“yellow pages” under “Photocopy Equip- 
Signut 










Pease MAIL COUPON TODAY-——-~—— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Business Photo Methods Division 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder, 
“Short Cuts” booklet, and names of 
near-by dealers. No obligation. 197-2 


Name Position 








Company 


Street 





City. 
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Now, letter trays, phone and wastebasket are in the drawers. 


. 
. 
. 
. 

” 


rr 


Waste paper baskets ‘are 


now awaste themselves 


This man is making use of one of many inno- 
vations found only in Shaw-Walker Organized 
Desks. It’s a wastebasket drawer. Out of sight, 
instantly accessible, easily removed, it holds 
more paper than four ordinary wastebaskets. 
Saves time, floor space and stumbling. 

The Organized Desk is guaranteed to help you 
get more done, more easily, more quickly. Its 
drawers organize everything from paper clips to 





important records—put what’s needed most in 
the easiest position for quickést use—eliminate 
clutter and confusion. 

One or two Shaw-Walker Organized Desks in 
your office will convince you that all your 





h “Built Like a 





GHAW-WALKER 
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desk people should have this new profit tool. 
The 292-page Shaw-Walker ‘‘Office Guide’’ 
pictures, describes and plainly prices eighty-six 
Organized Desks and 5,000 matching items. Free, 
when requested on business letterhead. Write 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 29, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers or Office Equipment 
Muskegon 29, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Consultants 


(Continued from page 32) 


field of management. No one in- 
dividual can perform them all 
equally well. Therefore, having de- 
cided what the problem is that you 
want solved, your next question 
must be—Who can help me the 
most? 


Then make some decisions 


There are several points on which 
you will have to make up your 
mind before you can select your 
consultant. Here are some of the 
more important ones. 

1, Do you want to employ a con- 
sulting firm or an individual con- 
sultant? 

There are a number of brilliant 
individual consultants working in 
more or less specialized fields. If 
your problem lies in one of these 
fields, and if the consultant is ac- 
ceptable by the other standards we 
shall discuss presently, then you 
may wish to engage him. Much 
good work has been done by in- 
dividual consultants. 

At the same time, it is interesting 
to note that the consulting firm is 
coming more and more to the fore. 
Management has become such a 
complex subject that no one man 
can hope to be an expert in all 
fields. The firm, however, can bring 
together a number of men compe- 
tent in various fields. By approach- 
ing the client’s problem as a group, 
they can often develop a more 
broadly based solution than can 
the individual consultant. In addi- 
tion, they can help the client in a 
number of different areas using 
different staff experts but maintain- 
ing the same over-all supervision 
and guidance of the work. This 
makes for continuity in the work 
that is done. 

The truth of this was brought 
home by a study which we recently 
made of the management consult- 
ing services available in a certain 
area of Europe. There were a num- 
ber of management consultants 
operating there as individuals. An 
evaluation of their work showed 
that while many excellent individ- 
ual jobs had been done, the gen- 
eral level of the consulting work 
was far below that of many other 
countries. We found that there 
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ACME’s point measuring stick 


The Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. has published a 
booklet titled, How the Management Consulting Profession Serves American 
Business.* This booklet contains a list of 12 guides that will help you in apprais- 
ing a consulting firm before deciding to retain it. The 12 guides are: 


WOOnNouhWHN = 


performance? 


What do clients say about its work? 


How long has the firm been in business? 
What is the background of the principals? 
What is the firm’s financial status? 


What kind of companies and industries has it served? 


How much of its business is “repeat” business? 
How well do its personnel get along with people? 
How much time will principals spend on this particular assignment? 


What man or men will supervise and carry the responsibility for actual 


10 Has the firm had experience applicable to the problem at hand? 


11 Does the firm ask for a clear definition of its assignment? 


12 Does it make what seems a reasonable estimate of cost and time require- 


ments? 


* Copies of this booklet are available on request. For a free copy, circle 
number 570 on the Reader Service Card in the back of this issue. 


were consultants who specialized 
in diagnosing a company’s prob- 
lems. They could only recommend 
the employment of other special- 
ists, however, since they were not 
qualified for detailed study and 
installation work. So the company 
had to select another individual 
consultant or perhaps several if sev- 
eral problems existed. When an in- 
dividual consultant was once en- 
gaged, there was the natural tend- 
ency for him to try to offer service 
in other fields than that of his spe- 
cialty once his original assignment 
was completed. This resulted in a 
downgrading of the quality of work 
done. Furthermore, the situation 
was unfavorably affected by the 
fact that the individual consultants 
regarded one another as competi- 
tors. Therefore they did not meet 
and exchange ideas as the mem- 
bers of a firm do as a matter of 
course. Thus their own growth and 
development was decidedly limited. 

After analyzing this situation 
thoroughly, it was evident that to 


raise the quality of the consulting 
services offered, it would be neces- 
sary to encourage the formation of 
one or more management consult- 
ing firms, a recommendation which 
was readily accepted by industry, 
government, and the management 
consultants themselves. There is 
much to be said, pro and con, on 
the matter of the individual con- 
sultant versus the firm, but this ex- 
perience has helped to explain why 
the mechanism of the firm for giv- 
ing management consulting service 
has evolved in all of the major in- 
dustrial countries of the world. 

2. Do you want to employ a 
large firm or a small one? 

This is another question which is 
often discussed with more heat 
than light. The argument usually 
runs that you get more individual 
attention from the principals of a 
small firm than you do from a big 
one. This overlooks the fact that 
the ratio of consultants per princi- 
pal is about the same in most rep- 
utable firms. The number of con- 
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ONCE A MONTH 






E MAINTENANCE 


PROGRESSIVE signals, always visible, 


show the inspection schedule on 


monthly basis. Various colors designate 
type of work to be done. When work is 
completed and entered on record card, 
signal is advanced to month in which 


next inspection is due. 





| 


SYSTEMS 


ONCE A WEEK 








| LOCK-IN CHAIN signals ... 4 windows 
each a different color, reveal the week 
within the month when inspection is 
to be made. With both month and week 
signalled, you avoid missing semi- 
monthly inspections or those requiring 
more frequent attention. 


More and more, increased production 
depends on effective maintenance. The 
secret of successful Preventive Main- 
tenance is accurate scheduling and 
rigid adherence to the schedule. 


Acme Visible record equipment, with 
Acme hinged pockets and the two cards 
on one hanger feature, is ideal for fol- 
low-up control. Each machine and 
motor is listed on an individual card 
placed in the back of pocket—in facing 
pocket a “‘History of Repairs’’ record 
is placed, with signals always visible, to 
indicate the next inspection or lubrica- 
tion date. ‘Spare Parts in Stock’’ record 
card is hung on the same hanger as pock- 
et carrying ‘History of Repairs” card. 





Ss We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. Crozet, Virginia 


C] Send us more information and literature on Preventive Maintenance. 























Nei JISIBLE records. 
KIND OF RECORD 

RECORDS. INC. C Have representative call. Date. Time 

CROZET. VIRGINIA 

Company. Attent 

DISTRICT OFFICES Address 
AND REPRESENTATIVES | City Zene. State 
1N PRINCIPAL CITIES C-257 
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"A large consulting 
firm's experience is 
greater than a small 
zare’s . « 


sultants a principal can direct is 
limited, so as the firm grows it is 
always necessary to add more prin- 
cipals. Thus, each assignment gets 
approximately the same amount of 
top level attention in the large firm 
as the small. 

Furthermore, it must be recog- 
nized that the only reason any rep- 
utable firm is large is because it 
has done good work in the past. As 
it grows, providing the growth is 
properly regulated, more and more 
successful consultants have the op- 
portunity for personal development 
through cross fertilization in their 
normal association together within 
the firm. The combined experience 
of the large firm is bound to be 
greater than that of the small one. 


The small firm, if successful, is 
a large firm in the making. It is 
almost impossible to limit growth 
if good work is done. It has its 
problems of growth, such as build- 
ing staff, stabilizing its assignment 
load, and so on. It also has its staff 
which is doing good work now. In 
short, as long as a firm does good 
work it does not seem particularly 
to matter how large it is. 


3. How about the new firm? 


All the advice we have given 
thus far has to do with the selection 
of a firm that has an established 
reputation. But we do not mean 
to rule out the eager beginners. All 
established firms were once begin- 
ners themselves. They survived 
only because someone was willing 
to give them a chance to show 
what they could do. 


The new firm offers certain ad- 
vantages. It will work its heart out 
to do a good job and thus begin to 
get a reputation. It may offer lower 
fees. But, of course, if you engage 
it you will be taking a calculated 
risk, since you will have little to 
guide you but your own confidence 
in the ability of the individuals who 
have formed the firm. 


4. Do you want a firm giving a 
broad service or a more special- 
ized firm? 

The MANAGEMENT METHObs sur- 
vey indicated that 64% of the re- 
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- « . but the small 
firm, if successful, 
is a large firm in 
the making." 


spondents preferred the specialized 
firm to the large firm with complete 
services. The survey, of course, did 
not attempt to find out what kind 
of a problem the respondent had 
in mind when answering the ques- 
tion. It would seem logical to as- 
sume that if you have a broad 
problem involving many areas of 
your business, you would want a 
firm with broad experience. If you 
have a special problem, you would 
probably want specialized experi- 
ence. 

But even this is not the whole 
answer. Almost all good firms are 
growing and expanding their serv- 
ices, partly from choice and partly 
because their clients make them do 
so. The specialized firm tends to 
broaden the scope of its services 
as time goes on, and since it con- 
tinues to grow, who can say that 
this causes the quality of its spe- 
cialized services to suffer? 


And, as always if you are talking 
to a reputable firm, you don’t need 
to hesitate to ask all the questions 
you care to about the depth of its 
specialization in any field. They 
will tell you what their past expe- 
rience has been. They'll also tell 
you if they have had no experience. 
If, in spite of this, they would like 
to be considered, they'll tell you the 
reasons they have for believing 
they can help you. As in the case 
of a new firm, you can expect an 
all-out effort from the established 
firm just entering a new field. So 
actually the answer to the question 
of the broad service versus the spe- 
cialized service is not very impor- 
tant. 

5. Do you want a tested, stand- 
ardized solution to your problem 
or would you prefer a more crea- 
tive approach? 

Some people are more creative 
than others. So are some manage- 
ment consulting firms. Some clients 
are risk takers and others are not. 
These factors can influence your 
choice of a consultant. Ask yourself 
if you want exactly what your com- 
petitors have. If so, then engage a 
consultant with long experience in 
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How to streamline 
your shipment addressing | 
for speed and economy 











seasilachlte taasiedepiahsontil 
now being used by Jeading companies in every industry 


i 
Featuring 7 System Ideas ] 





© for addressing labels, tags and cartons 


speed up your shipments 
with fewer people and 
eliminate costly errors 


THE ANSWER—improve your method of addressing 
shipments. Remember, nothing gets shipped until it’s 
been addressed. Old-fashioned labeling and stenciling 
methods can seriously delay shipments and waste 
precious time and labor. You can have the best planned 
order-filling system and the latest material handling 
equipment and never get your product off the shipping 
dock. The real key to an efficient, smooth rolling 
shipping operation is a modern system for addressing 
your shipments. 


FIRST STEP—Send for this new comprehensive booklet 
“*How to streamline your shipment addressing for speed 
and economy,” describing 7 modern systems for fast, 
efficient addressing of labels, tags and cartons. It’s 
jampacked with helpful ideas. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
* How to evaluate the efficiency of your i tin 
shipment addressing operation copy is watt 4 
¢ Modern systems for addressing labels Your free 


day! 








and tags it to 
¢ The latest direct-to-carton stenciling Send for 
systems 
¢ The key to a better shipping operation 
e Integrated shipment addressing, the newest 
trend in office systems ai 
sel te — 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS Dept. 9-8 | 
Division of Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
Mount Prospect, Illinois | 
Please mail me a free copy of ‘“‘How to streamline your | 
shipment addressing for speed and economy.” 
INAIMNO . 600 cccccesnsoeeceseobave Position. os .ccccees | 
ee RP ee PN SRT EM Rg | WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
See meee seers eseeeeseseeeeeeee | Division of Weber Add , 9 Machi Co., Inc. 
ROE 0's baiennndnd cungavereseenedas ceeeaeerca>s | Mount Prospect, lil. 


| SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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easy solutions to 


RECORD STORAGE 
PROBLEMS 





Problem: How to store original records 
for future reference at lowest possible cost. 
Answer: Liberty Record Storage Boxes— 
for over thirty-eight years recognized by 
industry as the lowest cost method for 
housing inactive records. 


Ger) STORAGE BOXES J 
} 


ai ly 
Heavy-duty : “§ 
corrugated < F 
fibre-board 
construction 
gives ten, fif- 
teen, twenty 
years of serv- 
ice and cuts costs way down. Just pen- 
nies a year does the job! 


- SYSTEM 


Liberty Boxes provide 
for “fast finding’ of 
stored records be- 
cause of its unique 
| label design. The 
Liberty label assures 
Factory applied you a simple, easy-to- 
a tk chine o use method for index- 
: ing and filing your 
ee wanatered records. 


C=) FEATURES 


Your records are always 
protected against dust, 
= dirt and dampness due 
to the unique cord and 
tension button closure. 
If accidently dropped, 
the contents can’t spill 
out. 25 stock sizes 
_& N.W.RR. file 2Vailable covering every 
ty ig neat Popular office form— 
and efficient. special sizes to order. 


Caen) USED AND SOLD FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
Liberty Boxes are *7™ 

stocked by station- 
ery and office equip- 
ment dealers in every 
state, in every prin- 
cipal city. Write for 
the name of your 
dealer and a copy of oe 
our latest catalog. NO “| ow cost installation 


obligation, ofcourse. at Southwestern Bell 
Telephone 


DRAWER STYLE 


TRANSFER 
FILES 
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STAXONSTEEL Transfer Files build their 
own steel framework as they are stacked— 
no shelving required. Easy gliding drawers 
at any height. Available in Legal, Letter, 
Check, Freight Bill-and Tab Card sizes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


2607 North 25th Avenue « Franklin Park, Ill. 
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your industry. But perhaps you 
would like to try for something bet- 
ter in order to gain a competitive 
advantage. In this case, you should 
seek a consultant who has a rep- 
utation for developing fresh ap- 
proaches, one who is, so to speak, 
research minded. Many managers 
recognize the advantage of having 
their problems looked at through 
“new eyes.” It’s up to you which 
you prefer. 

6. What of the man who will be 
assigned to your work? 

Probably more advice has been 
given on this matter than anything 
else. Everyone warns you to be 
sure if you employ a consulting 
firm that you get a properly quali- 
fied man assigned to you. This is 
sound advice. However, this is of- 
ten interpreted to mean a man with 
many years of experience on the 
same type of problem. This is not 
necessarily a valid criterion. 

Let’s look at it this way. You cer- 
tainly have every right to look over 
the consultant who will be assigned 
to you and to judge if you will like 
him and if he will probably be ac- 
cepted by the people in your or- 
ganization. After all, you are going 
to have to live with him for some 
little time. But it seems only logical 
that it is the responsibility of the 
firm you engage to determine 
whether or not he is capable of 
doing the work. The firm’s success 
is at stake on every assignment it 
undertakes. It will not knowingly 
give you someone whom it believes 
will fail. 

In addition, it should be remem- 
bered that every good consulting 
firm is a team. The more experi- 
enced men supervise and guide the 
less experienced men. The firm has 
a whole library of information on 
all manner of consulting problems. 
A period of research in this library 
is customarily required of every 
man tackling a new type of assign- 
ment. But the final responsibility 
for doing a quality job is always 
placed with the supervisor, the 
more experienced member of the 
team. And he got to be a super- 
visor only because he demonstrated 
over a period of time his ability as 


long experience is 


a mixed blessing." 


a successful management consult- 
ant. 

Here's another way of looking at 
it. Management consultants enter 
the field primarily because they like 
to solve problems, particularly new 
ones. They find a new problem 
more challenging than one they 
have solved many times before. 
They will work harder and with a 
deeper interest on a new problem 
than an old. So it is literally true 
that long experience on a given 
type of work is a mixed blessing. 

But that does not eliminate the 
necessity of being sure you get a 
qualified man. It only means that 
the emphasis should not necessarily 
be placed too strongly on previous 
experience. A committee of the As- 
sociation of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers recently made a 
study of the skills and attributes 
required for success in manage- 
ment consulting work. Here is what 
they decided was necessary, ar- 
ranged roughly in order of impor- 
tance: 

1. Integrity, courage, and intel- 
lectual honesty. 

2. Maturity of judgment, objec- 
tivity, and a sense of justice. 

3. Sensitive appreciation of the 
importance of human relations 
as well as an understanding of 
people, and skill in dealing with 
them. 

4. Analytical, diagnostic, and 
synthetizing ability—to assemble, 
sort, balance, and evaluate the 
basic factors of a problem situa- 
tion of whatever complexity. 

5. A high degree of maturity in 
thinking processes. 

6. Skill in oral and written com- 
munications. 

7. Ability to plan and organize 
the conduct of a study regardless 
of type, and to apply correct 
principles to the varied situations 
which are found in different en- 
terprises. 

8. Ability to develop and gain 
acceptance for well-reasoned and 
properly supported arguments to 
management, and to influence 
action. 

9. Facility in the use of recog- 
nized modern management tools, 
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techniques, and procedures—for 

example, breakeven charts, mar- 

ket research, balance sheets, work 
measurement, and incentives.* 

Notice that integrity, courage 
and intellectual honesty come first, 
and technical facility last. It takes 
a good deal more than technical 
competence to make a _ successful 
management consultant. You should 
satisfy yourself in any way you 
care to that the man who will be 
assigned to you possesses the first 
eight skills and attributes. You can 
afford to let the firm be responsible 
for number nine. 

7. How about cost? 

The cost of consulting services 
is almost always overemphasized. 
Look at it for a moment from the 
firm's viewpoint. To get and retain 
the kind of staff men you will be 
satisfied to have serving you, the 
firm must pay good salaries. If it is 


This article is being re- 
printed under separate 
cover. For a free copy, 
circle number 555 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


to have these men available for you 
when you want them, it will have 
to absorb the cost of a certain 
amount of unutilized time. To arm 


these men with the techniques they — 


will need to have to solve your 
problem, the firm will have to carry 
on almost continuous research. To 
show these men how to use the 
techniques that are developed as 
the result of research, the firm will 
have to do extensive and intensive 
training. To insure the develop- 
ment of its staff through the ex- 
change of experience, there must 
be a communications program with 
frequent meetings held during time 
that otherwise would be billable to 
a client. To see that the assignment 
is done properly, there must be 


the-scenes meetings on your prob- 
lems. 

Thus, behind the man who works 
on your assignment is an impressive 
array of skills, information, organi- 
zation, research, and experience. 
That is what you receive for your 
per diem fee. 

The cost of your assignment is 
the per diem fee multiplied by the 
time required to do the work. You 
may be tempted during negotia- 
tions to try to get the firm to reduce 
its estimate of the time which will 
be required to complete the assign- 


ment. This is almost always a mis- 
take. In its original estimate of time, 
the firm will ordinarily be quite 
optimistic and will assume that 
everything will proceed smoothly 
for the entire assignment. It will 
be no more anxious to take too long 
to do the job than you will be to 
have it. After all, it knows that it 
must be competitive in its costs. 
So it is usually unwise to try to 
pressure the firm to say that it 
can do the job in less time than 
it estimates, providing that it has 
a clear understanding of the work 


CUMMINGTON 





How to end the 


unfinished mechanized system 


FOR PAYROLL, DIVIDEND AND ACCOUNTS PAY- 
ABLE SYSTEMS, CUMMINGTON PROVIDES FAST, 
EASY, LOW COST SEALING AND INSERTING 


HANDLES PUNCHED CARDS AND OTHER INSERTS IN A 
WIDE VARIETY OF SIZES. The Cummington Mail Inserter 
eliminates “bottlenecks” by automatically stuffing and seal- 


ing envelopes. 


COSTS LESS TO BUY — LESS TO OPERATE. Buy only as many 
stations as you need for your system. The Cummington Mail 
Inserter is available in one through six station models and is 
priced according to number of stations. Can pay for itself 


within a year. 


Automatic postage meter may be attached. 


CUMMINGTON CORPORATION 
620 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 











problem of establishing minimum qualifications 
standards for management consultants. 
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a uate supervision given. And | Mab CUMMINGTON CORPORATION 
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Auto-typist hits letter typing 
right on the button 


Push-button automatic typing is bringing automation to the handling 
of office correspondence. Now typists push buttons instead of keys, 
and Auto-typist machines take over and do the typing. They do it in 
marvelous fashion, too—turning out letters at 24% times the speed 
of the fastest typist—neat, erasure-free, error-free letters that are as 
personal as your signature. 

Well over half of general office correspondence is routine—or can 
be standardized. Sales letters, order acknowledgements, answers to 
inquiries, and collection letters are only a part of the correspondence 
that can be handled faster, easier, and more economically by Auto- 
typist. One typist can turn out 100-125 letters each day with an Auto- 
typist—3 to 4 times normal manual typing output. 

How Auto-typist works—Precomposed letters and paragraphs are 
perforated on a wide paper roll. This perforated roll operates the 
typewriter keys. As much as 250 lines of copy can be stored on one 
roll. Twenty to thirty complete letters can be prepared, or a series 
of paragraphs which can be combined to make up dozens of letters. 

Salutations are manually typed. Then, by pushing the button or 
buttons that correspond to the letter or paragraphs desired, Auto- 
typist automatically picks out the letter wanted, or assembles the 
paragraphs in the order desired, and types each word as if it had 
been done by hand. Manual insertions of personal or variable data 
can be made in any part of the letter. 

Present users include banks, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
hotels, publishers, retailers, fund raisers. Applications range from 
general correspondence typing to specialized uses such as new ac- 
count promotional letters. The complete story is yours for the asking. 
Just write us on your letterhead. 


Au io-Ty Pi st 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO., 2323 N. PULASKI RD., CHICAGO 339, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 
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to be done. Under pressure, the less 
experienced firms may agree to re- 
duce their estimate in order to ob- 
tain the assignment. The unethical 
firms will, of course, promise any- 
thing to get started. If you insist 
that the job be done in less time 
than it can be done, then you will 
either get a poor quality job or a 
later request for an extension of 
time. 

Even when a sound estimate is 
made by a reputable firm, the time 
may sometimes be exceeded. In 
some cases, you may be the cause. 
If you come to like the consultant 
and develop a respect for his abil- 
ity, you may tend to ask him to do 
other things for you. Several extra 
assignments, even if quite minor 
in nature, may keep him from get- 
ting the original assignment done 
by the original date. Or things may 
not go quite as smoothly as both 
you and the consultant visualized 
at the start. The union may prove 
to be more difficult to sell on the 
new plan than you expected. Or it 
may be that you have a character 
in your own organization who 
gains a feeling of self-importance 
by being difficult about innova- 
tions. You must take a mature view 
towards the matter of necessary 
costs. As long as the consultant is 
devoting his full skill and energy 
to getting your assignment finished, 
you will be getting your money’s 
worth. 


Value received 


After all, what is your money’s 
worth? On many kinds of assign- 
ments it is difficult to evaluate the 
work in terms of dollars and cents 
savings. On others, where evalua- 
tion is possible, the savings are sub- 
stantial. Let’s take a cost reduction 
program as an example. A consult- 
ant estimated that for an expendi- 
ture of about $250,000 in consulting 
fees, cost reductions amounting to 
$2,000,000 per year could be real- 
ized. The program was undertaken 
and even better results were se- 
cured. So for an expenditure of 
$250,000 a return of over $2,000,000 
per year was secured. This is quite 
impressive. It is even more impres- 
sive when one figures that at least 
some of these savings will go on 
year after year. Due to product 
changes, different conditions, and 
the like, the savings will not con- 
tinue indefinitely, but if the rate 
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of obsolescence is 10% per year, the 
total savings will amount to 5 X 
$2,000,000 or $10,000,000. This is a 
pretty good return for an invest- 
ment (in the eyes of the tax au- 
thorities, an expense) of $250,000. 

In the long run, the cost of con- 
sulting work is the least important 
factor in ultimate satisfaction. We 
have never known a manager to 
say that he was satisfied with a 
poor consulting job because it was 
cheap. It is seldom that the cost 
of a good job is questioned. There- 
fore, first be sure that you have 
a soundly conceived assignment. 
Then satisfy yourself that it is 
worked on by the consultant skill- 


fully and energetically. If you do, | 


the cost of the work will be re- 
turned to you many fold. 


A moment ago, we cautioned | 


that both you and the consultant 
should have a common understand- 


ing of the nature of the assignment. | 


This is important. There are many 


approaches to the same apparent | 


problem. For example, suppose that 


you ask two consultants to submit | 


proposals for helping you reduce 
material handling costs. One may 
plan to study present handling 
methods and come up with practi- 


cal suggestions for improving them. | 


The other may plan to investigate 
everything affecting material han- 
dling including the design of your 
product, raw material sources, plant 
layout, manufacturing methods, 
storeroom and warehousing proce- 
dures, packaging, and distribution 
methods. The second consultant 
will undoubtedly reduce your ma- 
terial handling cost more than the 


first. He will also need more time | 


to do the work. In either case, 


youll probably get your money’s | 


worth. But as you can see, the con- | 


sultant’s fee is not the sole basis 
on which the assignment should be 
given. 


This situation is a major problem | 


to government agencies. By law 
they are required to get competi- 
tive bids. Even when the nature 
of the assignment is spelled out 


with considerable care, there can | 


be wide differences in the bids re- 
ceived. If the assignment is given 
to the lowest bidder, the agency 
may not receive the work it be- 
lieves it is buying. 

Recently one agency asked for 
bids on a large, complicated assign- 
ment from a number of firms. The 
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highest bid was six times greater 
than the lowest bid. In studying 
the bids, the agency discovered 
four distinct groups of prices. They 
interpreted this correctly to indi- 
cate that four different approaches 
to their problem were contem- 
plated. Further study revealed the 
approach that the agency had in 
mind. They then proceeded to se- 
lect the best qualified firm among 
those planning on this approach. 
This was intelligent buying. You 
probably will never want to spend 
the time that it took to buy this 
way, but you should realize why 


it is possible for different firms to 
submit different estimates and all 
be right. It is a matter of difference 
of interpretation of what is wanted 
or needed. 


Choose the consultant 


Your answers to the questions 
raised above should place you in 
the position of knowing what kind 
of a consultant you will wish to 
employ. Assuming that it is a firm, 
you can find out from various 
sources—the ACME membership 
list, banks, business associates, and 
the like—the names of several firms 


Executives, note! 
THIS PRECISION RECORDER 








FITS IN YOUR POCKET! 








niniion p SpLD-S 


out of sight, out of mind—you get all the facts! 


BUSINESSMEN—if you’ve ever 
wanted a “second memory” to 
relieve the pressure of your daily 
chores, here it is! 


MINIFON P55-S—the only pocket- 
sized, push-button priticne re- 
corder in the world! 

Take it with you wherever you 
go by train, car or plane. In your 


pocket or out, it can record your 
‘fon the spot” reports or dicta- 
tion as fast as you can press the 
record button! Records every- 
thing—up to 2 hours on a single 
reel! Plays back, erases, rewinds 
—does everything the big, bulky 
recorders do, but it’s only 28 
ounces! Battery operated or A/C. 


Sold only through authorized franchised dealers. 


For complete details, write: 





GEISS-AMERICA Dept. MM-2, Chicago 45, i 


In Canada: Imperial Typewriters of Canada, 216 McGill St., Montreal, Quebec 
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of the type you have in mind. You 
will call in their representatives 
and discuss the assignment with 
them. You will most certainly check 
their reputation for doing good 
work sufficiently thoroughly to be 
satisfied on that point. 

How many firms should you con- 
tact? That depends on you. Usually 
two or three are enough, although 
on a large, complicated assignment 
you may wish to check with more. 
It takes considerable time, how- 
ever, to investigate a firm, discuss 





proposal thoroughly. The more 
firms you invite to submit propos- 
als the more costly will the placing 
of the assignment become. 

The final selection of the consult- 
ant will be influenced by a number 
of factors, some quite personal. 
The box on page 79 lists 12 factors 
considered important by ACME, 
some of which we have already 
discussed. But there are two addi- 
tional questions you may wish to 
ask. 


1. What are the professional at- 


the 


assignment, 


TODAY’ 


AIR FLO 


OY 


and go over the 


tainments of the firm? 


m 
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PERFECT “FIT” FOR EVERYONE 


WATERFALL SEAT has foam rubber 112” 
cushions over saddle shaped steel 
plate, with sides also foam padded 
all around. Turns smoothly on ex- 
clusive Cramer spindle bearing. 
Patented fingertip adjustments 
Seeqenoet: seat adjusts from 1742” 
to ib 


POSTURE-RIGHT BACK REST (also foam 
rubber cushioned ) adjusts easily up 
and down, forward and back, and has 
just enough “spring” for solid com- 

fort. Hooded back box; slot for 
user’s name plate. 


REMOVABLE UPHOLSTERY in quality fab- 
rics, Nylon sewn, in one color or in 
decorator-styled two-tone combina- 
tions. Easy to replace when needed. 


MASSIVE BASE, formed steel, under- 
coated for sound absorption, has 
ball bearing casters with rubber 
wheels for easy, quiet response. 
Stainless steel scuff plates with 
resilient bumpers. 
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CHALLENGER 
SECRETARIAL CHAIRS 


Here is smooth-sweep design- 
ing, dramatic two-tone color- 
ings and hour-after-hour 
comfort to serve the modern 
office staff — and engineered 
to serve them well through 
many years to come. Yet the 
moderate price is well worth 
your attention before you in- 
vest in office chairs. 


ASK YOUR CRAMER DEALER 


MM 
POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


1205 Charlotte, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Some years ago, Justice Brandeis 
defined a profession as follows: “An 
occupation requiring extensive pre- 
liminary intellectual training, pur- 
sued primarily for others and not 
merely oneself, and accepting as 
the measure of achievement one’s 
contribution to society rather than 
individual financial reward.” 

Evidences of the professional at- 
titude are not hard to detect. You 
can find out what a firm has con- 
tributed to the development of the 
art and science of management. 
A few questions will reveal how 
actively it works for the improve- 
ment of management techniques, 
the management consulting profes- 
sion, and itself. 

The other question is quite per- 
sonal, 

2. Will I, and my organization, 
enjoy working with this firm? 

Different firms have different 
personalities because of the people 
who direct them. The same is true 
of businesses and industrial com- 
panies. In order to encourage the 
kind of confidential relationship 
that should exist between client 
and consultant, it is important that 
you should choose a firm with phi- 
losophies compatible to your own. 
You and the consultant should like 
and respect one another. If you 
choose wisely, it is not unlikely that 
a long and satisfactory relationship 
will develop. Over the years, you 
will have many problems. The con- 
sultant and his associates will have 
many answers and will be working 
always to keep abreast of and con- 
tribute to the latest developments 
in the field of management. If you 
are basically compatible, you and 
the consultant should be able to 
work happily and succesfully to- 
gether on many projects many years. 


This matter of quality 


The first time you work with a 
consultant, during the early stages 
of the assignment, you will prob- 
ably wish to observe him at work 
to determine if he really is as qual- 
ified as you thought. Here are some 
of the things you should see. 


1. Proper definition of the en- 
gagement. 

2. Comprehensive planning of 
the conduct of the work. 

3. Professional competence of 
supervision and staff. 

4, Workmanlike performance of 
the engagement. 
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5. Demonstration of professional 
competence in the analytical as- 
pects of the work. 

6. Use of effective techniques for 
presentation of findings. 

7. Maintenance of contact with 
you during consideration and in- 
stallation of recommendations. 


If you observe these things, you 
will in all probability feel satisfied 
with the consultant and his work. 
But you may be interested to know 
that the consultant himself will 
judge the results of his work by 
still more rigorous standards. Again 
borrowing from the work of an 
ACME committee, we can say that 


served, as long as this is not at- 
tained at the sacrifice of sound 
long-range policies. 


Conclusion 

In this article, we have tried to 
present a picture of the manage- 
ment consulting profession as we 
have known it in our own personal 
time and era. We have tried to in- 
terpret the past and to show how 
the profession is constantly devel- 
oping in stature and level of per- 
formance. In 1954, $200 million 
was paid by American industry in 
fees to established management 


consulting firms. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that the volume 
has recently been increasing at the 
rate of not less than 10% a year. 
This indicates a vigorous young 
profession, growing because it is 
steadily making its services of in- 
creasing value to industry. 

As we have said, there are many 
qualified management consultants 
available today, men of stature and 
professional attainments. If you 
will use due care in the selection 
of the consultant you employ, you 
will help yourself and the manage- 
ment consulting profession. m/m 





the management consultant will | 
feel that he has attained high qual- | 
ity in an engagement— 


1. If there has been brought to 
bear upon the client’s problems 
completely objective thinking 
and courageous expression of 
opinion. 

2. If the collective wisdom of the 
firm, as distinct from the special- 
ized knowledge of the individual, 
is brought to bear on the prob- 
lem of the client. 

3. If there resides in the client's 
organization, as a result of the 
engagement, a substantially more 
profound understanding of the 
problem and of the principles 
and practices leading to its solu- 
tion. 

4, If there resides in the client's 
organization ad man or men 
trained, through association with 
the engagement, to implement 
and carry on the policies and/or 
practices established in the en- 
gagement. 

5. If improvement in teamwork 
and communication is to be ob- 
served in the client's organiza- 
tion. 

6. If the recommendations were 
usable, specific, and economic to 
implement as far as the client's 
organization is concerned. 

7. If the client’s organization has 
confidence in the technical com- 
petence of the consultant as evi- 
denced by his willingness to im- 
plement the recommendations 
made during the engagement. 

8. If the assignment was carried 
out with a minimum of disrup- 
tion in the client's organization. 
9. If a tangible improvement in 





the client's financial results is ob- 
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‘On this one job, a THOMAS COLLATOR 
saves 521 hrs. every month!” 


“At Allied Purchasing Corp., we use a 
Thomas Collator to help link our chain 
of 85 department and specialty stores. 
“The machine’s value to us was easily 
seen in the collating of our monthly 
departmental summary. Originally, this 
job took 12 hours... for a total of 
60 hours. 


“With our Thomas Collator, one girl 
completes the assignment in 7% hours, 
saving 52% hours—about 88% —on 
this one job alone!” 


We 
—., 


Carers ra 


More in use than all 
other makes combined 
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Copyright 1957, Thomas Collators, Inc. 





ALLIED PURCHASING CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


You, too, can increase efficiency, perk 
up office morale and cut costs by at 
least 50% with a Thomas Collator. And 
only with Thomas do you have the pick 
of two complete lines—electric-powered 
and mechanical! There’s a big price 
advantage too! Thomas Collators cost 
less per bin than any other collator... 
bar none! 


Send today for the full story... simply, 
completely told in our new fully colored, 
illustrated brochure. 





Themas Collators, Inc., Dept. D 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
At no obligation, please send me: 
(] FREE New Full Color Brochure 
(0 FREE Collating Cost Calculator 
() Demonstration at my convenience 
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DESCRIPTI 


Want Help With 
Your Paperwork? 


You can have it, from an expert too... 


and for free, 
Reynolds & Reynolds representatives have become experts 
on business forms and office procedures through experience 
gained in helping thousands of businesses, large and small, 
solve their problems of bothersome, profit-absorbing paper- 
work bottlenecks, 

If it has been some time since you analyzed your office 


procedures, perhaps conditions have changed so that 
several forms can now be combined into one multiple part 
. or maybe 
No Carbon Required Paper is the answer to some specific 
problem. Why not ask a Reynolds and Reynolds representa- 


set . . . copies eliminated from other forms. . 


tive to go over your paperwork procedures with you .. . no 
obligation, of course! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


PLANTS: Dayton, Ohio; Celina, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. «¢ 


OFFICES in principal cities 
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The following four pages contain a portfolio of pictures used in two 


winning entries in the 1956 “Best Place To Work” Awards. 


ce. How to house a president 











mums Quite properly, the office of the president—in a substantial 
company—is more than a place in which to do business. It is a symbol of the 
company’s success and the officer's prestige. 

Increasingly, company presidents are becoming less reluctant to express 
these symbols. This is particularly true in firms where the president serves 
as “chief public relations officer’—meeting the public, the press, and the 
company’s customers. Of equal importance, the average president is a man 
who works long hours under extreme pressure. If the luxury of a fine office 
increases his feeling of well-being, or adds to his productivity, the invest- 
ment will be amply returned. 


NOTE: The office shown on this page was designed by J. Gordon Carr, Architect, for Mr. Robert Siegel, a director of So- 
cony Mobil Oil Co. Mr. Carr's award-winning conference room was illustrated in the Nov., 1956, issue of this magazine. 














A complete bar is concealed behind a panelled wall. A kitchen- 
ette is beyond the bar. 


View from Mr. Fischback’s desk. In the 
background is a sliding glass and brass 
wall leading to his assistant’s room. In 
event of large meetings or entertainment 
this wall is thrown open to provide 

a large assembly area. 











This frankly elaborate suite ts designed 


This spacious L-shaped office is 
occupied by President Herbert 
Fischback, of Herbert Charles & 
Co. It houses a full bar and kitch- 
enette which are hidden behind a 
neatly built walnut panelled wall 
and a floor-to-ceiling sand sculp- 
ture. The desk is a simple but 
spectacular slab of ebony with a 
stainless steel frame. The floor is 
dark green, Maryland marble, with 
a textured carpet. 

Along the window wall is a con- 
tinuous walnut enclosure contain- 
ing cabinet and filing space and’ in- 
terrupted at regular intervals by a 
curved brass mesh which hides the 
air-conditioning unit. Strategically 
placed down-lights recessed in the 
ceiling provide dramatic but func- 
tional illumination. 
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best 


to meet the company’s public 


executive office 
WINNER 
Herbert Charles & Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER 


Michael Saphier Associates, Inc. 


ek 
ae we 
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The president's desk is placed in the lower corner of the L-shaped room, with a commanding view of the en- 
tire office. Built-in storage behind the desk is for confidential papers. 
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best 


executive office 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Simmons Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
DESIGNER 


Designs for Business, Inc. 


In contrast to the office on the 
previous pages, the office of the 
president of the Simmons Co. is 
strikingly simple. Emphasis is pri- 
marily on conference facilities, and 
the area is designed as a working 
conference room. This fact is ex- 
pressed in a circular custom-de- 
signed 60-inch diameter conference 
table with necessary storage facili- 
ties provided by a cabinet located 
behind the president’s chair. 

The sofa and chair arrangement 
also compose an informal confer- 
ence area. A recessed storage wall 
(not illustrated) provides for visi- 
tors coats and hats, and also ac- 
commodates additional file and 
storage. 

Although this office is relatively 
small, judicious use of color and 
lighting produce a spacious effect. 


A president's office that looks and feels 


like a suburban living room. 
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A new dimension in record keeping... 


. 


ELEVATOR 
rice 





N-419-DI 


tomorrow's 
efficiency 
... today 


Diebold introduces a new dimension in record handling effi- 
ciency ... the SUPER “63” Elevator File. This versatile new 
model establishes better record controls . .. features faster 
operation, greater convenience, 25% more capacity ... PLUS 
recorded time and space savings of up-to-50%. 






















pie Feather-touch selector buttons bring any record to operator’s 
Indexed selector buttons automatic- . : ; ‘ 
ally bring records to posting shelf fingertips in an average of 3 seconds. Trays are delivered the 
height. shorter, faster route automatically by a lightning-fast electric 
“brain”. And... the powerful SUPER “63” is precisely geared 
to perform smoothly with only a whisper. 





For details on new efficiency and economy in han- 
dling mass records ... such as manufacturing, utility, 
insurance, publishing, bank .. . call your local Diebold 
representative, or use the convenient coupon, today! 


Distinctive new  silhovette reveals 


























an inclined axis that provides more 908 Meike, Rd., S.E. 
knee room. Canton 2, ‘Ohio 
A Re (C) Please send complete details about your new SUPER ‘63°’ 
. ® % : Elevator File for our records . . 
“QUESTION. including case histories showing initial investment write-offs 
in 5 to 18 months for similor applications. 
ROTECTED ns 
1 oes ae C8 By Pr ccen E Individual Title 
908 Mulberry Rd., $.E., Canton 2, Ohio Street 
City Zone —— State 


WHEN IT COMES TO RECORD HANDLING... DIEBOLD HAS THE ANSWER 
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STURGIS 
2200-G 


scuff-proof 


ale lkcisl stot 


self-leveling fiber glass base 


for all men in big OES 


and big i fe all jobs 


POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


S 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
Sturgis, Michigan 
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CAN'T SEE MY 
PAYCHECK 


Bruises THIS 


“OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPE! 





PAYCHECK ‘‘OUTLOOK”’ 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of Ad- 
dressing, also chances for Errors. 
Paycheck “Outlook” Envelopes are 
absolutely opaque. 
Essential when 
wages are paid by 
check. Nothing 
shows but the em- 
ployee’s name. This 


y improves personnel 


relations. 
ry a 


Send for Samples 
OUTLOOK ENVELOPE CO., Est. 1902 


and Prices Today 
Originators of “Outlook” Envelopes 


NITE Topay | 





1001 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Faster reading 


Here are some reading tips that will help you clear your 
desk faster. But even if you use these short cuts, you 
may find a formal course advisable. 


mens Not long ago, a 
group of executives at Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. were overwhelmed 
by the amount of reading their 
jobs had come to require. Com- 
pletely at a loss as to how to cope 
with the daily torrent of letters, 
magazine articles and company 
reports crossing their desks, they 
decided to go back to school to 
re-learn the basic principles of ef- 
fective reading. 

The course they took was by no 
means easy. It included exercises 
designed to step up reading speed 
and comprehension; training in the 
techniques of skimming and fact 
selection; and the creation of pro- 
cedures to organize printed mater- 
ial for more efficient handling. 

Three months later when Stand- 
ard-Vacuum executives graduated, 
they found the re-reading program 
had been more than worth the ef- 
fort. They had learned to race 
through immense piles of printed 
matter, pick out essential details, 
commit them to memory, and com- 
plete all reading chores in just a 
fraction of the time that it had 
previously taken. 

Moreover, because much of their 
instruction had been concerned 
with developing concentrative 
powers, the Standard-Vacuum ex- 
ecutives discovered that they were 


also going about other important 
tasks with an alertness and effi- 
ciency never before achieved. 

One member of the group 
summed up: “Most of us had failed 
to realize just how much of our 
efficiency and capability, here in 
the office, depends upon good 
reading habits.” 


Training on the rise 


Similar comments are being 
voiced by countless executives 
throughout the country who, once 
swamped by reading, have gone 
back to the campus and learned 
to read all over again. So wide- 
spread has the movement become 
that dozens of the nation’s largest 
companies (and some smaller ones 
too) either made arrangements for 
their top-level men to attend classes, 
or have gone even a step further 
by establishing reading clinics of 
their own. 

American Brake Shoe Co. last 
Summer had a dozen company of- 
ficials participate in a “crash” six- 
week course in the fundamentals 
of reading. Results were amazing. 
Seven executives upped their read- 
ing speeds by 50%; the others also 
registered significant gains. 

General Motors established a 
clinic on its own grounds, and in- 
vited its executives to devote one 
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evening a week to improving read- 
ing methods. Scores of high GM 
officials have attended classes and 
learned to read again. 


Reading load higher 


New York University’s School of 
Business explains the new interest 
in reading skill: “The higher up the 
business ladder a man travels, the 
more reading matter he is ex- 
pected to consume. Studies... 
have indicated that in 1956, the av- 
erage American administrator was 
spending at least three hours a day 
in an attempt to cover the mass of 
articles, office communications, 
and reports earmarked for his 
perusal... Our research has 
shown that despite the fact that so 
much time is being expended in 
covering essential reading material, 
two out of every three officials usu- 
ally fail to complete their required 
reading in their offices and must 
take home what is left.” 


Two additional techniques 


Together with reading train- 
ing, executives are taking oth- 
er significant steps to relieve the 
awesome burden. For one thing, 
it's becoming an increasingly com- 
mon practice for top executives to 
entrust assistants with the task of 
scanning, organizing, and digest- 
ing printed material. This tech- 
nique has its limitations. Yet, many 
high executives of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., for exam- 
ple, have come to rely upon it 
rather heavily. 

A second technique is the com- 
plete overhauling of a company’s 
“reading policy.” The amount of 
material passing on to executive 
desks each morning, under this 
type of program, is drastically re- 
duced. Administrators are furn- 
ished only with material directly 
concerning them; everything else is 
screened out. 


Reducing tricks 


Still, experts hold, the best tech- 
nique revolves around improved 
executive reading ability itself. 
Business education specialists re- 
port that the executive may use a 
number of short cuts to increase 
his reading facility. 

Says the Reading Laboratory of 
New York: “People can save them- 
selves reading time in a wide vari- 
ety of ways.” 
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One method cited is to read 
down the center of a printed page. 
In this manner, the gist of a given 
selection can be understood with- 
out extensive reading. A paragraph 
of particular importance can be 
read more carefully in order to 
pick out the facts and the figures 
needed. 

Another method widely em- 
ployed by heavy readers is first 
sentence scanning. In most written 
material, the first sentence of a 
paragraph (this one, for example) 
conveys the main point elaborated 
in the sentences that follow. By 
reading a few dozen first sentenc- 
es—and covering paragraphs in 
their entirety whenever necessary 
—the major significance of a report 
or article can be obtained in min- 
utes—even seconds. 

While most executives can pro- 
fitably use such devices, only a 
formal reading course provides the 
full equipment needed for the in- 
tensive reading required in an ex- 
ecutive job. Locating a school of- 
fering such a course should be no 
problem. Executives employed by 
companies where no company 
reading course is in operation can 
enroll at nearby universities and 
colleges, or take part in one of the 
courses now offered by a number 
of reputable private firms. Such 
courses are now available in almost 
every major city. 

Last year countless executives 
joined classes at such schools as 
New York University, Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, the University of Chicago, 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
Stanford University—all of which 
have offered reading programs es- 
pecially geared to the needs and 
interests of the executives. For an 
average fee of about $100—cover- 
ing about 30 hours of study—the 
executive is briefed on a wide var- 
iety of reading skills and tech- 
niques and emerges from the course 
far better equipped to handle his 
administrative duties. 

As more than one executive has 
already discovered for himself, a 
reading course can prove to be an 
important milestone in his climb 
to the top of the business ladder. 
By learning to cope with his re- 
quired reading, he can keep 
abreast of the latest developments, 
not only in his own company, but 
in his whole field as well. m/m 
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CONTINUOUS ENVELOPES 
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FOR 
ADDRESSING ON TABULATING 
EQUIPMENT 


the benefit of automatic equip- 


ment without sacrificing appearance or 
without inserting problems. 
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e 


Full size envelope in open side style for easy 
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Here's an answer to the question— 


What is 


managements 


If you've delegated PR to a specialist, don't run over him — but 


don't run out on him either. Your company's PR success depends 


on the amount and kind of support top management contributes. 


aes TOO ‘little top 
management attention or too much 
—either can ruin your public rela- 
tions program. 

Most top executives consider 
public relations (i.e., building and 
maintaining the company’s good 
name) among their half-dozen pri- 
mary duties. But many fail to actu- 
ally carry out their end of the 
bargain. 

A survey, just completed by our 
firm seems to bear out and support 
this statement. It was conducted 
among 78 companies that recently 
began new public relations pro- 
grams that have since failed. The 
survey also covered the PR coun- 
sellors who worked on these pro- 
grams. 

Thirty-two per cent of the PR 
men complained that they were 
unable to attain the proper kind of 
liaison with top management. And 
the majority of the management 
men queried said they too felt there 
was something wrong in their re- 
lationship with their PR counsel, 
but few could put their finger on 
the difficulty. 

When something goes wrong in 
management-PR counsel relations, 
it may be the fault of the PR man. 
But quite often, experience shows 
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that management needs look no 
farther than itself to find the seat of 
the trouble. 


No single answer 


The key question to answer is: 
How and how deeply should 
management participate in the 
public relations program? 

There is no single answer, obvi- 
ously, since PR programs vary. In 
one company, it may consist of 
speech-making, trade association 
work, management’s personal con- 
tact with key customers. In another 
firm, PR may consist primarily of 
news releases for newspapers and 
special articles for magazines. 

Despite these differences, the 
kinds of poor management-PR man 
relationship that hamstring PR ven- 
tures can be generally classified 
into three categories: over-delega- 
tion, under-delegation and mis- 
placed participation. Here are ac- 
tual examples of each. 

Over-delegation. The head of a 
retail chain wanted to launch a PR 
program aimed at revitalizing his 
sales. He started out enthusiasti- 
cally, giving the idea his active, 
personal direction. He spent con- 


siderable time seeking a public re- 
lations counsel specifically quali- 
fied to handle the kind of program 
he had in mind, then contributed 
freely of his time working with the 
PR firm in laying preliminary plans 
for the campaign. 

Then he suddenly and complete- 
ly withdrew from the PR picture, 
turned his attention to other areas 
of company development and del- 
egated responsibility for the pro- 
gram to the sales promotion man- 
ager. This man, unfortunately, had 
not been in on the initial planning 
and was not given a thorough un- 
derstanding by his superior of what 
the program was supposed to ac- 
complish. He was simply told to 
pick up the ball and run with it. 

The PR counsel and the sales 
promotion manager carried out the 
program according to the specific 
terms of the preliminary plan that 
the president had helped to make. 
A main feature of the campaign 
was a contest conducted among 
customers. The president had been 
enthusiastic about this contest and 
had declared that if the contest 
were conducted successfully, the 
entire program would be a success. 

The contest was conducted with 
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part in public relations? 


such success that it met all of its 
predetermined objectives. But six 
months after the program had 
begun, the president returned his 
attentions to public relations, re- 
viewed what had been done and 
announced in no uncertain terms 
that he considered the entire effort 
a failure. The reason was that over 
this period of months he had made 
certain changes in the company; 
the public relations campaign, he 
said, was out of line with these 
changes. Angered and disappoint- 
ed, he cancelled the program—un- 
aware that he was the cause of the 
failure himself. If he had main- 
tained liaison with his PR people 
on a continuing basis, the plan 
could have been readily modified 
from time to time to fit the over-all 
changes in the company’s situa- 
tion. 

Under-delegation. The presi- 
dent of a large company manu- 
facturing electronic equipment fan- 
cied himself a public relations ex- 
pert. For years he had maintained 
continuous personal contact with 
editors of trade publications as 
well as certain key editors of con- 
sumer media. He personally au- 
thored press releases on every as- 
pect of the business—ranging from 
the introduction of new products 
and parts to announcements of 
stock dividends and personnel ap- 
pointments. 

When he engaged PR counsel 
it was with the idea of relieving 
himself of these and other public 
relations chores. But because he had 
done this work himself for so 
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many years, he could not bring 
himself to delegate the responsibil- 
ity until he was certain that his 
counsel was capable of doing the 
job as ably as he was convinced 
he had been doing it himself. The 
only way he knew of making this 
judgment was to personally review 
every press release written by the 
counsel and to involve himself in 
virtually every editorial contact 
made in the company’s behalf. 

The PR counsel was sympathetic 
and patient, suffering through end- 
less blue pencil sessions, even 
though these sessions ate up the 
time of the counsel's staff special- 
ists and thus made the account a 
costly one to handle. The PR coun- 
sel felt that in time the confidence 
of the company president could be 
won, and that the PR firm could 
then assume more responsibility 
for the entire program. 

Instead, as the PR program ex- 
panded, the president grew more 
and more impatient over the 
amount of time he still had to 
spend on public relations under- 
takings. Finally he reached the 
conclusion that retaining the PR 


counsel had added to rather than 
subtracted from his time spent on 
public relations functions. The sit- 
uation became so difficult for both 
parties that the PR counsel eventu- 
ally resigned. 

Misplaced participation. The 
president of a small utility com- 
pany was tremendously interested 
in the community relations projects 
that were arising out of his com- 
pany’s activities. He did not con- 
sider himself an expert, but at the 
slightest suggestion from his PR 
counsel he would willingly drop 
other responsibilities and plunge 
himself for weeks into community 
relations efforts. 

The PR counsel was happy to 
command so much of the top exec- 
utive’s time. For a long period, the 
counsel did not question the wis- 
dom of the president’s decision to 
spend so much time on these proj- 
ects, though privately the men in 
the PR firm admitted that the 
same results could have been 
achieved without such an extrava- 
gant amount of top management 
effort. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“Your place of business is on fire,”’ a voice 
says into your shocked ear. It can happen. 
And if your vital records are destroyed, 
you may find yourself out of business. For 
43 out of 100 firms in such cases do go 
out of business. Moral: protect your 
records in a Meilink ‘“‘A” label safe. There 
is no safer safe in the whole wide world. 
At your Meilink dealer or write to Meilink 
Steel Safe Company, 1672 Oakwood, 
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After several years, it became 
apparent that the company actu- 
ally had no bona fide public rela- 
tions program at all, but was mere- 
ly meeting individual situations and 
opportunities as they arose. It was 
clear that the major public rela- 
tions ventures were being carried 
out not for the benefit of the com- 
pany, but merely for the sake of 
the individual activities themselves. 

Eventually the entire public re- 
lations effort came to a grinding 
halt—largely because the presi- 
dent’s contributions to the program, 
although enthusiastic, had been 
misdirected. 


Your part in PR 


These three actual cases—plus 
hundreds of others like them—make 
one point crystal clear: manage- 
ment must take a direct and active 
part in the preliminary planning 
and launching of any sizeable pub- 
lic relations effort. It is equally 
clear that management must main- 
tain continuous liaison with its PR 
counsel (or its own public relations 
staff) throughout the public rela- 
tions undertaking. But exactly how 
closely management should parti- 
cipate in public relations work is 
determined by a number of vari- 
ables, and must be decided on the 
basis of careful, thorough judg- 
ment. 

There are seven guides that many 
firms have found helpful. None of 
these points are startling; they are 
simple and basic. But a constant 
adherence to them can contribute 
to a healthy and workable relation- 
ship between management and the 
PR people. 


Here are the seven guides: 


1. Respect your counsellor’s pro- 
fessional competence. You would 
not have much success if you told 
your doctor what medications to 
prescribe; you will not have much 
success if you tell your PR counsel 
what “medicine” to prescribe. For 
example, there are several more or 
less equally effective ways of writ- 
ing any news story. Changing a 
story from one way to another ac- 
complishes little and wastes a lot 
of time. It’s another matter, of 
course, if basic policy is involved. 
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2. Establish an effective system 
of communications between your 
organization and the PR counsel. 
If you cannot personally consult 
with the counsel on a regular and 
frequent basis, appoint a key execu- 
tive to do so. This executive must 
have decision-making authority 
and direct access to top manage- 
ment, must understand the funda- 
mentals of public relations, com- 
prehend the objectives of your own 
program, and have enthusiasm for 
the opportunities which public re- 
lations presents. He is probably 
your “right-hand man.” 

3. Have your entire top manage- 
ment confer with your counsel from 
time to time. Such conferences will 
keep both your people and the 
counsel's informed of vital and cur- 
rent developments. 

4. Expedite the flow of material 
to your PR counsel. Remember 
that PR men can do little or noth- 
ing without raw material. Inform 
your entire organization of the PR 
program and of the need for coop- 
erating in it. Inquiries from the 
PR people should be answered 
promptly and finished articles sub- 
mitted for approval should be re- 
viewed promptly. Let your PR 
man have full access to your plant 
and personnel. 

5. Sell your organization on the 
value of the public relations pro- 
gram. Make sure your management 
associates and your employees get 
to see clippings, magazine articles, 
and radio and television reports. 
You can do this by means of re- 
prints, by bulletin board postings, 
and by including articles about the 
public relations program in your 
company publication. 

6. Generate enthusiasm for your 
company among the PR people 
working with you. The PR man is 
human, too, and affected by your 
enthusiasm as are other members 
of your organization. Sell your com- 
pany and its products to the PR 
counsel and he will pass that en- 
thusiasm along to the public. 

7. Evaluate the activities and re- 
sults of your PR program at regular 
intervals. Your counsel’s standards 
of value and your own may tend to 
diverge over a period of time. Reg- 
ular evaluation provides an oppor- 
tunity to reset the sights on the 
biggest targets. m/m 
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"Lonely" Hartwell had a vision... 


“T’llnot work in this snake pit 

another minute!’ That’s what 
most employees snapped at 
‘‘Lonely’’ Hartwell as they 
flounced out of his life and off his 
payroll. 

Soon he was down to a staff of 
ONE: a nice, old lady who simply 
couldn’t leave — since she, after 
all, was Hartwell’s mother. 

The business tottered ... the 
future was grim. Then, as if 
by magic, THE INVINCIBLE 
MAN with the office plan ar- 
rived on the scene. After a 
careful survey, he presented a 
dynamic plan keyed by 
business-engineered Invincible 


As 


steel furniture. He proved that 
harmonious colors would make 
for happier employees... that 
functional furniture organiza- 
tion would make for all-round 
efficiency. 

And that’s the story behind 
the retirement of Hartwell’s 
mother. Lonely no longer... 
her son marches on. 


MORAL: Let The Invincible 
Man make your office plan! 


INVINCIBLE 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN In Canada: A. R. Davey Company, Ltd. 


Circle 503 for more information 

















THE INVINCIBLE 
OFFICE PLAN- 
NING MAN isn’t 
really a knight 

in shining armor. 
It’s just his good 
works that make 
him look that way. 


Of course, you’re not like “Lonely” 
Hartwell. But in view of today’s high 
cost of office space — even the most 
progressive businessman will find 

it pays to work with Invincible’s 
office-planning consultants. Write for 
free descriptive literature. 


Business-engineered 


Factory Representative 





Metal Furniture Company 


for better business living 


1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10, Canada 
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IBM 
announces the 


305 


® 


all-purpose, electronic accounting 
system-—in one unit! 


».. provides “single step’’ data process- 
ing for a whole new segment of business. 

Now-—for the first time—a complete, 
all-purpose electronic accounting sys- 
tem...in one unit! That’s 305 RAMAC, 
made possible by IBM's new 5-million 
character random access memory for 
filing and instantly finding business 
facts and figures! 

For medium-sized businesses with 
growing accounting problems, 305 
RAMAC provides “single step” elec- 





tronic data processing. This means the 
ability to process each transaction as it 
occurs, while at the same time auto- 
matically updating every related rec- 
ord on file! For example, while com- 
pletely processing five normal invoices 
—in one minute, RAMAC will update 
all related sales, inventory, billing and 
other records at once! 

Executive inquiry into this 5-million 
digit file can be made at any time! In- 
stantly . . . and without searching or 
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sorting . . . the answer is automatically 
typed at the 305 RAMAC’s console! The 
305 RAMAC applications cover the full 
range of accounting and manufactur- 
ing control functions. Learn today how 
RAMAC will help cut costs for your 
company. Call your local IBM repre- 
sentative. 

International Business Machines Corporation 

590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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PROCESSING 








Disk unit of new IBM 
} 305 RAMAC makes 
| 5,000,000 characters 
| of business facts and 
figures instantly avail- 
| able to medium-sized 
business operations 





